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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


I FOUGHT TILL MY SWORD DID CLEAVE TO MY HAND; AND WHEN 
THEY WERE JOINED TOGETHER, AS IF A SWORD GREW OUT OF MY ARM, 
AND WHEN THE BLOOD RAN THROUGH MY FINGERS, THEN I FOUGHT 
WITH MOST COURAGE.—Valiant for Truth in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


GENERAL WAVELL’s swift campaign for the conquest of 
Libya startled the world on February 8 by the seizure of 

: Benghazi, the capital of Cyrenaica. This 
The Prodigious taking of Benghazi, with the capture of its 
— retreating garrison forms one of the most 
brilliant pages of our military history. In little more than 
eight weeks the army of the Nile has smashed the Italian force 
that threatened Egypt, and has not only driven it from Egypt 
but has taken the whole vast province of Cyrenaica, and with 
a prodigious spurt of pace and a tank manceuvre showing real 
military genius has cut off the beaten army from its base and 
after a sharp fight caused its surrender. Altogether over 120,000 
prisoners have been captured, and in the last round up no less 
than five generals surrendered. ‘‘ Berganzoli is in the bag’”’ 
ran the telegram when the Fascist general was caught. We 
do not yet know whether General Wavell intends to go on at 
once to Tripoli or whether he leaves the remains of the Italian 
army to shelter behind the great desert of Sirte, which stands 
between Cyrenaica and Tripoli. He keeps his own counsel and 
part of the prodigious success of his campaign comes from the 
fact that he has held his tongue and that he has been too far 
away to be interfered with much from home. The naval and 
air chiefs of the Imperial Forces have shown what our fighting 
men can do when they are allowed to do it ; all honour to Mr. 
Churchill for having given their heads to the Admiral Com- 
manding in the Mediterranean, the Air Marshal commanding 
in Egypt, and the Commander-in-Chief in the Middle East. 
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WE need not doubt that Axis plans have been upset by the 
noble resistance of the Greeks and by General Wavell’s superb 
campaign in Libya. Mussolini has had to go 
to Berchtesgaden to ask help from the Tedeschi 
—who have sold it at a price. He has had to 
ask General Franco, whom he formerly patronised, to travel 
through Southern France to meet him in order to get favours 
from Marshal Pétain, General Franco’s old chief at the Ecole 
de Guerre. The humiliation is, no doubt, all for Mussolini, 
but the re-arrangement of the campaign necessarily falls upon 
Hitler who has had to send a part of his air force to the 
Mediterranean, where our Navy gave it such a reception that 
since the attack on the Illustrious it has done little. So 
far, this is all the help which the German dictator has sent to 
his Italian partner, but he has re-shuffled his own hand to suit 
the weakness of the Axis in the Mediterranean, and is now 
trying to persuade the world that his thoughts are all turned 
to South-Eastern Europe where he is “‘ making politics ”’ ata 
great rate, and has stampeded Roumania and Bulgaria 
into shameful acquiescence in his projects against their 
neighbours. Roumania is lost, Bulgaria too; pressure is 
now put on to Yugoslavia. But there again German plans 
are well laid. Some years ago King Alexander was 
- assassinated, his successor is a child, the Regent a man who 
dreads shot and shell. The time we should have fortified 
these Balkan peoples we wasted at Geneva, at Stresa, at 
Munich, in Kellogg pacts, at Locarno. Now that we see 
our faults clearly enough it is too late to do anything but 
fight. 


The Axis 
Thinks Again 


IT is impossible to follow in detail the politics of Vichy. Policy 
there would appear to be none, in spite of constant talk of 
rejuvenating France. Last month saw the 
eighth remodelling of Marshal Pétain’s Govern- 
ment, which was first formed last June. As 
France no longer has any constitution, this having been 
abolished by the two chambers sitting together, and the 
President of the Republic having been dismissed, Marshal 
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Pétain has nothing to call upon to help him in the prodigious 
task of governing half France while the other half is occupied 
by the Germans. But he is eighty-five, he therefore feels 
obliged to have a deputy and he nominates from time to time 
first one and then another successor. At first the heir to his 
throne was M. Laval, but the Marshal found that the pecula- 
tions of this ex-Socialist were altogether unreasonable and he 
dismissed him. For a time it looked as though M. Flandin 
would succeed to the vacant post, but after a transient period 
of office this Minister disappeared and on February 9 Admiral 
Darlan was appointed as Marshal Pétain’s present Prime 
Minister, and future heir. We used to hear a great deal about 
the instability of the French Republican Cabinets, but nothing 
so insecure as the Vichy system has been seen in France since 
the reign of Louis XV, whose Ministers were dismissed or 
appointed on a word from the monarch. This régime of 
personal government led to the French Revolution. The 
Vichy administration—if it can be so called—will also 
certainly lead to an upheaval. In the meantime the old 
Marshal—who sleeps twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four 
—staggers on. He holds some trump cards, the French 
Empire, the French Fleet, but Hitler has 1,800,000 French 
prisoners. He can kill or torture them and he can starve 
France. It is German influence which has placed Admiral 
Darlan in his present post. When Hitler found Marshal Pétain 
intractable about Laval, he accepted Darlan, the man who 
hates the British and who prevented the Reynaud Government 
from sending the French Fleet to English harbours. In the 
meantime General Weygand, dreaming of the far-off days 
when he had Foch to give him orders, watches the British 
advance through Libya. 


We do not know all the points recently conceded to Germany 
by Vichy, but it is clear that one of these was in regard to 
Belgian gold. Long before the Germans entered 
Belgium this had been handed for safe keeping 
to the Banque de France. When Paris was 
menaced, this gold was moved, not—as the Belgian Govern- 
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ment desired—to England, but to Dakar, where it remaing 
until last month. Evidently this gold, which does not belon 
to France at all but to Belgium, was one of the bargaining 
counters surrendered by Marshal Pétain, for it was announced 
on February 12 that it was to be sent to Brussels. The 
Belgians feel, very bitterly, that they have been sold by their 
former allies. But Vichy will not mind that. Connivance at 
piracy practised by Germany was part of the price paid by the 
French for their submission to Germany last June, and 
Marshal Pétain, General Weygand and their cortege of Lavals 
and Flandins must have perfectly well known this. Germany 
has to have money to pay Russia, which will only tak 
gold or goods in return for her prodigious services to the 
Axis. 

Another way Germany is trying to get money is by the 
sale of works of art. She has sent pictures to the value of 
some millions to the U.S.A. The money the Germans hope to 
get for them could not be sent to Germany, but it could k 
used in America for purposes of sabotage and propaganda. 
We shall see what the Americans say to this. 


GENERAL FRANCO went to Italy on the appeal of the Italian 
dictator on February 13. There, during a five-hour session, 
ciccidtiiciltiias the Tulers of Spain and Italy discussed the 
affairs of their countries. Spain is very slowly 
emerging from the almost desperate condition in which the 
long Civil War left her, and so far as Foreign Policy has been 
concerned, General Franco has wisely refrained from embarking 
upon military adventures. But he owed much to Signor 
Mussolini’s help while the struggle lasted, he could not refuse 
to make the journey asked for. Across Southern France, on 
roads guarded by thousands of Italian soldiers and French 
police, the Spaniard travelled to Bordighera, just inside Italy, 
We can guess what were the subjects of the talk. The position 
of the Italians in North Africa, the value to the Axis of 
Gibraltar, which the Germans are quite willing to recapture 
for Spain, but more than this the importance of the French 
Mediterranean ports on both sides of that sea. We do not think 
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it likely that General Franco agreed to allow the Germans 
through Spain, but he was no doubt willing to use his influence, 
which is considerable, with Marshal Pétain, with whom he had 
a talk at Montpelier on his return home. At the moment it is 
France which can do the most for the Axis powers and the 
pressure on Marshal Pétain to “ collaborate ” with Germany 
is considerable. All through February the weight of German 
diplomacy has been directed against Vichy. We can have no 
doubt but that Hitler would have prevailed over what remains 
of France had it not been for General Wavell’s great victories 
and for the strength of British sea power. But General Franco 
had something more to say to Marshal Pétain than this bare 
outline of Axis requirements indicates. 


THE two interviews at Bordighera and at Montpelier have 
enhanced General Franco’s position. Italy and France both 
want his help and he will be more than human 
if he does not remember other days. His 
haughty patron, Mussolini, is now a suppliant. The former 
representative of the great French nation, who has yielded up 
half his country to the despoiler, is now in desperate straits 
about the other half. What will General Franco do for these 
fallen powers ? We may be sure that he will do nothing that 
will weaken his country. But he is a devout Catholic, the idea 
of a Latin bloc has been held out to him. Pétain, desirous of 
restoring the Middle Ages to France, Mussolini, looking round 
for a counterpoise to Hitler, both welcome the idea of a 
revival of faith—if it can be brought about. Hitler’s 
indifference to such matters and his knowledge that German 
Catholics will do what he tells them caused him to allow this 
effort to be made. ‘‘ Let the children have their toys,” he 
said. In the meantime the old French Marshal dreams of an 
authoritarian French régime where the Church will be restored 
to her power and where he will somehow bring about the 
prosperity of a France without commerce, art, literature or 
politics, when all shall be simple and good, and none shall be 
discontented. This Utopia is some way off, but in the mean- 
time and to quote the very well-informed paper France ;— 


Vatican Moves 
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“It is known that for many months the Vatican has 
been weaving a web in a delicate and discreet way round 
European affairs. This web tends to the creation of a 
Latin bloc. At once Catholic and Authoritarian. Rome 
works for this on the Quirinal on Madrid and on Vichy.” 


It is because this papal action has recently become known 
that the Vatican has denied a rumour that the Pope is anti- 
democratic. But, under Franco, Mussolini and Pétain, how 
can the proposed Catholic bloc be anything else ? 


WHEN we went to press in January the invasion of Bulgaria 
seemed imminent. As we write it is nearer, and the Prime 

, Minister has warned us and warned Bulgaria. 
Baigeria Hitler is very prudent, very patient, he is pur- 
suing his old tactics of threatening and cajoling all at once. It 
is not certain that he has moved many men, not even sure 
that his Balkan policy means war in that region. Last year 
at this time he was offering alternative bribes and threats to 
Denmark, Norway, Holland and Belgium. Thus does a boa- 
constrictor cover his victims with slime before swallowing 
them, and the lesson of last spring was a clear one for all who 
cared to think. Then, as now, German agents talked of a 
peace offer from Hitler. Then as now our brittle intellectuals 
talked of “‘ freeing ’’ the German people. All the while the 
plans were being silently carried out for the jump, first on 
Denmark and Norway, then on Holland, Belgium and France. 
The same process is going on now, but whether the spring will 
be on England, in the Balkans, or on France and Spain, or on 
all three, no one knows. Roumania and Hungary have been 
already for some time inside the German machine, although 
the Foreign Office only discovered this in the middle of 
February. The next victim is Bulgaria, as the Germans 
probably mean to get into position for a move on Salonika 
as soon as the weather permits, and if this can be done without 
too large an effort that will be another feather in Hitler’s cap. 
Bulgaria looked at one time like fighting, but she left it too 
late ; had she re-acted to German infiltration, as did Greece 
to attack, she might have perhaps saved herself. It is only fair 
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to say that her cowardice is partly due to the Russian attitude. 
Had she only had Germany against her, Bulgaria with British 
support might have won through. But she would probably 
have found Russia ranged on the other side, as did the Poles. 
It is too much. When the history of these times comes to be 
written, it will seem that Germany is not the only villain of 
the piece. Russia’s Stalin is as responsible as Germany’s 
Hitler for the overthrow of the small nations, 


WE broke off diplomatic relations with Roumania last month. 
This should have been done when the Germans—with whom 
_ we are at war—took military possession of that 
— country. Now that the sham friendliness is at 
an end it is time we took steps to destroy the 

oil-fields which have been Germany’s main source of replenish- 
ment since war broke out. We can understand the attitude 
of the Roumanian Government in clinging to its diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain ; in this way they preserved their 
oil-fields and pleased their German masters. But now that 
farce is played out to the bitter end we should surely take steps 
to fire the Roumanian oil-fields and to do this while the frozen 
earth makes fires difficult to control. We may be sure that 
the airmen are ready. The Royal Air Force dominates in the 
Eastern as in the Western Mediterranean. They have the 
freedom of the air over Greece. Let us realise that we, as 
well as the Germans, can put pressure on the timid and on the 
wobblers. We can and do support the fighters, but what still 
holds us back in the Balkans and elsewhere, what hampers 
our military efforts, is our absence of any foreign policy. This 
is not a new weakness. It is 20 years old, and since 1929— 
when we started on an unbroken series of Geneva-minded 
foreign Ministers—it has been disastrous, and not only disas- 
trous to us, but to Europe and the world. It may be difficult 
for the present Foreign Secretary, himself one of the prota- 
gonists of the Geneva system and the nominee of the ‘‘ Peace ”’ 
societies, to change his way of thinking, but, unless he does 
80, it is he who will have to be changed. Without a Foreign 
Policy, without active and useful alliances, this war will last 
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not two but ten years. Last year we lost the Baltic and 
Scandinavian countries. This year we have lost Roumania 
and Bulgaria through lack of it. We are not even now getting 
the support we should have from Turkey, Egypt or Portugal, 
All this is the fault of our wobbly uncertain diplomacy, which 
is always looking round for the broken reed of Geneva on 
which to lean. 


BEFORE the Roumanians allowed the Germans to enter their 
country, to disrupt their Government and to create Civil 

War, they had a very distinguished represen- 
7 aa tative in London, Dr. Tilea, a man of quite 

unusual parts who, owing to his great ability, 
had the ear of the Foreign Office. He is now living in England 
as a refugee, and he wrote an important article in the Sunday 
Times of February 16. This dealt with the condition of the 
Balkans after the withdrawal of the British Legation Staff 
from Bucharest. Dr. Tilea takes the view that Hitler has been 
forced by General Wavell’s victories to show his hand in the 
Balkans rather sooner than he desired. He believes that the 
German dictator must—if he can—save the present Italian 
végime. He believes that Russia is very responsible. She is, 
as in 1939, acting as “‘ the accessory before the fact. ... 

‘‘ Thus she enabled Hitler to start the war in 1939, provoked 
the breakdown of Poland and Roumania and now admits 
the Drang of Germany towards the Balkans. According to 
some sources of information, she has even advised Bulgaria not 
to oppose the passage of German troops, and is keeping 
Turkey in a state of uncertainty with regard to her possible 
moves should Turkey implement her obligations as Britain's 
ally. 

“Stalin is pursuing, with tenacity, the policy which has 
been clear since the conclusion of the Russo-German pact: 
to get the consent of Germany for the grabbing of countries 
and territories which belonged to Tsarist Russia.’ 

The British Government has steadily refused to yield to 
these Russian demands, which have been persistent. Stalin’s 
second object has been— 
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“to avoid a clash with the strong German Army, in the 
knowledge that his forces would not be able to resist for 
very long the onslaught of the German armoured divi- 
sions ; and, thirdly, to see as many countries as possible 
involved in the war, as it means more trouble and a greater 
weakening of both sides and prepares, as he hopes, the 
nations for a Communist world domination.” 


Dr. TILEA points out that Germany aims at Salonika and the 
Bosphorous. She is also certain to demand favourable peace 
terms from Greece for Italy. But German 
military attack cannot develop quickly. “I 
believe it would take about a couple of weeks 
to assemble a powerful army on the Greek frontier.’’ This 
should give the Allies time for resistance. The article was 
written before the Turkish-Bulgarian non-aggression pact was 
made known. But it is easy to see that Dr. Tilea knew enough 
to have misgivings. 

““. , . do the Turks realise already that Moscow is, in 
fact, playing the game of Berlin? The concentration of 
Russian troops on the Black Sea and the Turkish Cau- 
casus border seems to confirm the latter supposition. 
There is also another consideration which should be taken 
into account: that Russia, after the sweeping victories 
in Africa, will certainly try to be, for the time being, of 
greater help to Germany, simply because she is aiming at 
the prolongation of the war.” 


German 
Aims 


The Germans will cajole and threaten, they will endeavour to 
make— 


“cc 


. impressionable characters see no other way out 
than to give up all fight and simply jump, as a quaking 
frog does, into the open mouth of the devouring snake 
which hypnotised it. It is this psychological factor which 
has paved the way for all Hitler’s successes. He has 
gained his ends by convincing small countries of Ger- 
many’s irresistible force which would render any opposi- 
tion fruitless, combined with cunning offers which ulti- 
mately turned out to be traps.” 


Is it too much to ask of the tired Balkan peoples— 


““. . . to give the only possible answer to such threats, 
and prefer to become occupied after a valiant fight than 
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to surrender willingly to a new type of slavery for the 
benefit of the ‘ God-sent and God-elected nation meant 
to rule Europe and the World’ ”’ ? 


TuHE hand. of fate fell heavily upon the Greeks and on the 
cause for which they are fighting when General Metaxas died 
on January 29. In the confusion of political 
thinking which is characteristic of our time 
and country, General Metaxas was criticised 
by Liberal and Socialistic newspapers because he did not stand 
for the particular form of government which we have developed 
in England. That was true, but he stood, nevertheless, 
for Greek independence and national existence and for the 
right of the Greeks to develop their own culture in their own 
way, free from foreign domination. General Yanni Metaxas 
was born in 1871, a soldier, he fought against the Turks in 
1897 and later studied the military art in Germany. While 
he was there he was offered and declined a commission in 
the German Army. During 1915 and 1916 he was Chief of 
the General Staff of the Greek Army. Attached to King 
Constantine, he went from Greece with him and returned with 
him during the confusion of war changes. He opposed the 
Republicans, being wholly convinced that only a Monarchy 
could save Greece, and in 1923 he left his country for some 
time, returning only to Greece to enter Parliament as an 
opponent of Venizelos. In 1933 his party carried 40 seats 
in the General Election, and in 1935 when Venizelos made his 
rebellion General Metaxas, with General Kondylis, restored 
the Monarchy. The Generals brought back King George, and 
in 1937, after the death of Kondylis, Metaxas was asked to 
take charge of the tangled and difficult situation. He had 
only a party of eight in the chamber, the various factions of 
which were all leaderless while the disruptive elements 
were so active that chaos seemed not far away. General 
Metaxas, with the King’s support, took hold with a firm hand. 
He suspended Parliament and the constitution and set down 
to govern Greece. He carried through a big programme of 
social reform and public work. The minimum wage, the 
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eight-hour day, holidays with pay, and Sunday rest, social 
insurances to cover all workers were introduced. He re- 
armed the army and navy, created an air force, made the 
frontier strong, and forbade political agitation in the army. 
Further, he based the foreign policy of Greece on a good 
understanding with Turkey, and on a Balkan league against 
aggression. This last broke in his hands. 


Att this careful administration and good work tended to raise 
the position of Greece among the nations. Thus the Greek 
patriot prepared his country for the struggle 
which seemed to him inevitable. We have seen 
how thorough was that preparation and with 
what spirit the Greek Army is inspired. But what General 
Metaxas will best be remembered for is his stand against 
Italy. Woken up in the night of October 28 by the Italian 
Minister who brought his demand of the cession of an un- 
named number of Greek towns and harbours, Metaxas said 
simply : ‘‘ This is not an ultimatum, it is a declaration of war, 
I accept the challenge.’”’ Three hours later the Greek Army, 
which under the shadow of recent Italian threats had been 
mobilised, was moving to meet the Italian troops who had 
already invaded the Epirus. General Metaxas lived long 
enough to see the triumph of Greek arms and to look around 
him and to see that his work was good and that it stood the 
strain of war. His loss to the Greeks is very great and they 
know it. Their King, George of Greece, issued a message to 
his people on January 30 from which we take this passage : 


A Great 
Example 


‘John Metaxas, who for five years governed my 
country at my side with adroitness and sacrifice, who left 
a deep mark on the nation by his creative activity and 
by his luminous intellect, who revived the national 
moral, and who stood up courageously before the enemy’s 
slander, has now left our midst to enter that place where 
the glorious figures of Greek history are gathered together. 
Honouring his memory, I assure my people that the work 
carried out up to now in all the fields of political, military, 
labour and agricultural reform, as well as in the national 
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organisation of youth, will continue ever in the same 
spirit.”’ 
That is nobly said. In the dark days which lie ahead may 


the Greeks draw inspiration from the great example of 
Metaxas. 


AT the end of January the Home Secretary took steps to 
suppress the Communist newspaper, the Daily Worker, and a 
less-known publication called the Week. The 
war-time powers conferred by Parliament upon 
the Government were used and the two news- 
papers were stopped and forbidden to publish by order. Now 
there was nothing in the Daily Worker which could be 
regretted by anyone who desires to see this country triumph 
in the present struggle and prosper once this conflict is 
terminated. Nothing but dislike can be felt for its effort to 
hamper us at war, nor for its perpetual advocacy of Russian 
interests, but the suppression of a daily paper with a large 
circulation and without any steps being taken to show the 
country how and where this paper had broken the law was 
nevertheless a serious matter. There are laws against treason, 
against sedition. Why were the Daily Worker and its satellite 
weekly not tried in a court of law ? It was said by those who 
supported the Government in their action that such a trial 
would have been a cause celebre, that while it was going on the 
accused newspapers would have had increased circulations. 
But it would have been possible to have suspended the papers 
during their trial and this would have been a reasonable thing 
to do. The satisfaction felt at the stopping of the stream of 
interested poison which was coming from the Daily Worker 
should not blind us to the seriousness of the action taken. 
Coming, as it does, on top of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, whereby several hundred subjects of King 
George are detained without trial, it is a serious indication 
of the slackness of the Parliamentary vigil. Why is Captain 
Ramsay, a member of the House of Commons, not tried? 
The British Fascist Party, with its Germanic tendencies, the 
Daily Worker, which took its orders from Russia, alike stand 
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for everything The National Review detests, but they have, 
nevertheless, the legal right to be tried and not to be judged 
arbitrarily. The writer remembers what M. Clemenceau said, 
when he was asked by the late King George why he did not 
shoot M. Caillaux, “21 y ala loi, Majesté,”’ and though France 
was as hard pressed in 1918 as we are to-day, the old Democrat 
refused to act arbitrarily. 


Mr. CHURCHILL had to meet in Parliament a measure—a very 
moderate measure—of criticism over his Government re-con- 
struction. It is known that the man he most 
wanted to have in his Government refused 
unless a war cabinet is created. But this Mr. Churchill will 
not do. He will have no one near the throne with whom he could 
share the direction of the war. His Ministers of war—on land, 
sea and air—are men he can command without any embar- 
rassing sense that they are entitled toa point of view. As man 
cannot live without intimacies, he has a crony, Lord Beaver- 
brook, ‘‘ intelligent enough to speak to,’”’ but in whom he has 
no political rival. In his defence of these arrangements, Mr. 
Churchill clearly showed that he would only work in one way, 
the way he had chosen, and the House of Commons was right 
in not pushing criticism further. Mr. Churchill’s personality 
and oratory are both necessary to the country at the moment, 
and we must put up with his hand to mouth ways and his 
opportunism. He is by no means to blame for the general 
weakness of the House of Commons and its lack of effective 
critical power. For years past the Whips have worked to pro- 
duce just the Parliament we now have, and not only the Con- 
servative Whips are to blame. An article in the Economist of 
February I spoke with force and candour of the state of our 
politics. Of the present House of Commons it says :— 


“Despite the reservations of the Labour rank and 
file, the present Government is a coalition, a temporary 
expedient for winning the war. It will be judged by the 
fruits of its labours in that direction ; and the term of its 
authority, like that of any other government in a demo- 
cracy, will be set by its ability to continue popular and 
efficient in the public esteem. It is by no means an 
infallible Government, and the power of the people to 
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change it has been suspended, not dispensed with. No 
Government in a democracy has a right to existence ; it 
has only a claim.” 


THE world we lived in from 1921 to 1938 was a sham world, 
It was not bemused only by the Geneva mirage, but it was 

also at sea in regard to domestic politics. The 
ca world had been made so “‘ safe for democracy ” 

that no one need take any trouble about pre- 
serving it. Now the war has plunged us into a sort of totali- 
tarianism. This comes, says the Economist, not only from the 
present situation but— 


“from the unhappy history of the last ten years or so in 
British politics. On the one side, we had the Conserva- 
tive hierarchy, unbendingly opposed to ideas from within 
or without likely to disturb a tenure of office.”’ 


The rejected ideas, let us say, were equally those of a strong 
and united British Empire on the one hand, and the Marxian 
cult on the other. Here is the Economist’s analysis of the 
recent attitude of British Socialist leaders and the effect this 
had on our politics :— 


“The Labour Party [was] ostensibly pledged to a 
policy of drastic economic and social change, but actually 
unwilling to take office. Time and again, from the indus- 
trial troubles of the ’twenties onwards, the leaders of the 
Labour movement showed themselves indisposed either 
to advance or to retreat. The suggestion of their 
extremist followers that they should stake their political 
future on a determination to put their Socialist pro- 
gramme into full operation filled them with indignation 
and dread. The suggestion of their Liberal neighbours 
that, by abating a doctrinaire programme which they 
never intended to execute, they could convert their back- 
ing of a solid third of the electorate into one half or more, 
they fastidiously refused. After 1931, the party settled 
down as His Majesty’s permanent Opposition, well con- 
tented to be marking time. The Parliamentary process, 
as we know it, is dependent for its working upon the 
power of the people through their representatives to 
replace one Ministry by another; and, by the defection 
of the Labour Party from its political duty, democracy 
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came to lack a leg. There were honest and able critics 
in plenty within the ranks of all parties, but they had no 
party machine or cohesion; while Mr. Attlee, leader of 
the Labour Party, was Leader of the Opposition with a 
salary, Mr. Churchill, a Conservative rebel, was leader of 
the Opposition in fact. Neither could come into office in 
normal times—Mr. Attlee because he and his party caucus 
would not take the steps needed to win elections, Mr. 
Churchill because his party caucus was against him. 
These were the conditions of Tory misrule.’’ [Our italics.] 


The fight for the preservation of India within the Empire 
illustrated this thesis. The Socialists supported Mr. Baldwin 
and Sir Samuel Hoare’s Indian policy, Mr. Churchill, Lord 
Lloyd and Lord Salisbury, with their followers, opposed it. 


THE strange and unsatisfactory position of the parties in 
Parliament was brought about by the good intentions of 

. foolish people. We can most of us remember 
Gun Cutlins the et against ‘‘ Party Government ”’ ; 
the campaigners were the same sort of people as those who 
advocated internationalism. The Economist is batting on a 
good wicket when it says :— 


“The fact is that an alternative administration in 
Opposition—able and willing to become a Government, 
but with no wish, real or professed, to disrupt the State 
itself—is a necessity of sound democratic government. 
Indeed, one of the chief items in any really satisfactory 
reconstruction of the post-war world would be the emer- 
gence of such an Opposition, and certainly not its sup- 
pression. In the event, of course, the advocates of a strait- 
jacketed ‘ unity ’ and the place-seekers may conceivably 
have their way, for it is hard to see where a real Opposi- 
tion is to come from; but it would be a setback, not 
progress.”’ 


In short, what is wanted in our public life is not the blurring 
of outlines, but their clearer definition. It is no gain to have 
a formula which misrepresents two opposite views. It would 
be much better to have both defined. An instance of the con- 
dition of humbug into which we have fallen occurred not long 
ago. Colonel Bingham wrote to The Times giving it as his 
opinion that public school boys made better officers than 
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elementary school boys. He gave the simple explanation of 
this by saying that they had better training in leadership, 
There was a howl of rage from the Socialists who denounce 
privilege in one breath and deny its benefits in another. The 
Conservatives crawled, Colonel Bingham was dismissed from 
his post. Now, he may have been wrong in his claim that a 
public school education makes for leadership, but, if he is 
wrong, he is wrong in the company of many others who are 
well qualified to judge. And he should not have been treated 
as a criminal for saying what he thought. 


PARLIAMENT voted a new credit for 600 million pounds on 
February 6. The Chancellor of the Exchequer displayed 
some pride in these colossal figures and the 
aiid “i Commons—for fear of being thought 
unpatriotic—failed to consider what they meant. The fact 
that mere amount in expenditure is no guarantee of right 
spending is never mentioned. The truth is that nearly every 
M.P. is conscious that if he had been wiser our defences would 
not have been let down. There is hardly a man in our public 
life who has not played with the Geneva idea, hardly one, 
therefore, who is not, in some measure, guilty of putting us 
where we are. But we must shake off the lethargy which 
comes from old errors and face up to what lies ahead. If we 
do not do so the country will not recover easily from the war. 
There are a number of people who are preparing for the 
Marxian state into which bankruptcy is to lead us. Their 
motto is “socialism in our time.” Let us see how they 
propose to get us to adopt this. There was an article by 
Mr. H. W. Singer in the Manchester Guardian on February 7, 
which laid the alternatives—as he sees them—clearly before 
the readers of that paper. Speaking with relish of the “ New 
Order’’ which the war is to make for us, he sees four possible 
plans: (1) “The Iron Ration.” (2) “All-in Rationing.” (3) 
“Deferred Pay.” and (4) ‘‘ The Limitation of Expenditure.” 
Here is the first, the Iron Ration. 
““1t. The Iron Ration wants a ‘ basic basket’ of goods, 


covering the bare minimum standards of life for each 
family, to be heavily subsidised in such a way that the 
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basic basket is insulated from the rising price level. 
Wages and salaries are then to be determined in terms of 
the basic basket—namely, to be kept constant as long 
as the basic basket is kept constant in price. In 
this way incomes will buy the basic basket plus a 
constantly diminishing—and finally infinitesimal—addi- 
tion of unsheltered ‘ free price’ goods against which the 
full fury of the wave of prices is unleased as war expendi- 
ture mounts.” 


Tuis first ‘‘ remedy ’’ sounds worse than almost any disease. 
Let us look at Mr. Singer’s second plan :— 


Al In? “2, All-in Rationing, the second system, 
is one that has been realised by German war 
finance. It is to ration the supply of goods by a complex 
and comprehensive system of formal rationing, customer 
lists, and limitations of supply on a quota basis. At the 
same time prices are to be strictly controlled and the 
present level constituted as a definite ‘ ceiling.’ Where 
necessary, intolerable discrepancies between cost and 
the controlled price may be mitigated by a subsidy, but 
this subsidy should only be necessary in exceptional 
cases and by no means concentrated on a basic basket. 
The principle is that however much incomes rise through 
Government expenditure, expenditure should be kept 
constant. Because our expenditure consists of the 
amount of goods we buy multiplied by the price for each 
unit we buy, and if neither the number of units nor the 
price of each is allowed to rise, expenditure cannot 
possibly go up. Expenditure is strait-jacketed whilst 
incomes soar ahead.”’ 


This is a more comprehensive plan. It has the draw-back 
of over-regimentation. 


THE next plan comes from the ingenious mind of Mr. Keynes. 


“ Deferred pay is the chocolate coating round that 
unpalatable medicine of compulsory savings 

Deferred Pay. (who would speak of such a nasty thing as 
‘instalment payment ’ when we could think of ‘ condi- 
tional gifts’ ?). Under this scheme, given proportions 
of incomes would be withheld from present expenditure 
and ‘ blocked’ for the duration. As incomes rise with 
war expenditure the amounts blocked would also naturally 
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increase, and in this way the desirable ‘ gap’ between 
incomes and expenditure would constantly widen. Again, 
incomes and expenditure are divorced, and in return for 
our communal abstention we shall all be piling up nice 
capital accounts.” 


This plan has the drawback of intense unpopularity in the 
weekly wage-earning class. The Socialist leaders are therefore 
not likely to support it—or anything else which will imme. 
diately lose them votes. They still appear to hold the view 
that only the “ wealthy’’ need make a sacrifice of their 
standard of living. 


THE last plan comes, naturally enough, from a man of the 
name of Kalecki—who lives at Oxford. It has the true alien. 
cum-Oxford touch. It is, says Mr. Singer, less 
well known than some other schemes. 


“The ‘basic basket’ has now become 
the ‘ basic purse.’ We may not spend more than this 
‘basic purse,’ not in ‘shops’ at any rate. The ‘ basic 
purse’ suggested by Mr. Kalecki would be 25s. a week 
for an adult, 15s. for a child—f210 a year to spend in 
shops alone with a couple of children—which seems 
quite generous even at present prices. We should al 
have to carry our ‘basic purse’ of coupons with ws 
wherever we buy—no ‘depositing of coupons’ in this 
case, of course—and the shopkeeper will have to cancel 
a corresponding number of coupons at the same time a 
he takes your money. A sort of ‘shadow money’ is 
created for keeping in your basic purse, and when yo 
‘shadow money’ is gone your expenditure in ‘ shops’ 
must stop, however much real’ money you may have 
left.” 


About this plan Mr. Singer adds a few pertinent questions. 


The Limitation 
of Expenditure 


““ May we buy flowers from the market gardener but 
not from the florist ? May we pay a gardener to look 
after our flowers but not buy his flowers from him! 
May we drink beer in the public-house but not in the shop 
to take home ? ”’ 


In the papers of February 15 a food rationing scheme 
this kind was foreshadowed but instantly abandoned. M. 
Singer points out that all the four plans lead to the same sof 
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of New Order. We call attention to them for that reason, 
the conspiracy is growing in all departments, and the orgy 
of expenditure indulged in by our hordes of officials is largely 
encouraged because it will bring the hoped-for breakdown in 
our finances. 5 


On February 4 the British Nation and Empire suffered a 
cruel blow in the death of Lord Lloyd. He was the Bayard of 
ord Lloyd our public life, the man who thought rightly 

and who spoke as he thought without fear. 
On no great public issue was he ever mistaken, and had he 
been listened to we should not have entered unarmed into the 
greatest struggle in our history, or with an Empire shaken by 
Irish and Indian Home Rule. He was a great Imperialist, for 
he understood the Empire and knew what it meant as few of 
our public men have done. In the last fifty years there have 
only been two other men who saw the Empire as it is and saw 
it whole. They were Joseph Chamberlain and Alfred Milner. 
All three great Imperialists were democrats. All three were 
very “‘ advanced ”’ as the saying goes in home politics, but 
all three saw things as they are and put first things first, as 
men of judgement are bound to do. Lord Lloyd’s loss to the 
Cabinet is inexpressible, he was the only Minister who knew 
where everything was, because he had been there, and who 
knew who everybody was because he had talked with him. It 
isan absolute tragedy for this country that at the moment 
of his promotion, when at last his talents were about to have 
full scope, he should be taken from us. Two things have 
already occurred which would not have happened had he 
lived. The shuffling “consideration” of the Japanese- 
German peace kite and the miserably cowardly line taken 
by the Government over Sir Robert Vansittart’s broadcast. 
The loss of Lord Lloyd to his friends cannot be computed, for 
he had a genius for friendship and could always be counted 
upon for a warm sympathy which took away half the pain 
and worry, and for practical help and advice in all difficulties. 
The loss to the nation is beyond conjecture ; in losing him 
we lose much of our future. He stood for everything this 
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country cares for, honour, fidelity, courage, cheerfulness 
endurance, while his brilliance has left behind it no equal in 
our public life. 


It was in 1918 that Lord Lloyd was offered the Governorship 
of Bombay. He came round to see Lord Milner. ‘“ Don't 
: take it,’ said the older man, “‘ you are wanted 
ok eee here. It is here that the weakness is. Here 
that we want the men who are most capable.” 
Another voice was raised, “If you go, who will lead the 
Conservative party, and where will they lead it to?” But 
George Lloyd had the East in his blood. He had campaigned 
with Lawrence, who asked for no better company, and knew 
the Near East as other men know their clubs. Home politics 
paled beside the call to this other duty. He went, and weall 
know how gloriously he did his work. When the Viceroys 
under whom he served are forgotten in India, transient and 
embarrassed phantoms as they were, Lord Lloyd’s name wil 
be remembered for he belongs by right to the clan of the great 
Rulers of India as he was the last great ruler of Egypt. 

It is impossible to think of him dead, with his passionate 
pilgrimage ended, and the Empire he served with every fibre 
of his being left to get on without him. Impossible, and yet 
it is so. ‘‘ He shall return no more to his house, neither shall 
his place know him any more.” 


WE print in this issue an article by Brigadier-General Morgan 
on Lord Lloyd. In it he refers to his presence during the 

address given at Chatham House on Noven- 
— ber 7, 1935, by Lord Lloyd. This should b 

reprinted, but it constitutes so terrible a con- 
demnation of our public men and the pacifists by whom they 
consented to be advised, that all too many people will wish 
to forget it. In the discussion at Chatham House that fol 
lowed his clear statement of our world position, one man after 
another rose and uttered statements the folly of which is now 
visible to us all. As these people are trying to make a come- 
back we give some of their names and utterances trusting that 
the British public will take heed of the appalling situation 
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which they helped to create for us. We quote from the 
Chatham House Report :— 

Dr. Maxwell Garnett: “The Prime Minister was abun- 
dantly wise when he said that for the future the Covenant of 
the League of Nations was to be the sheet anchor of British 
policy. . . . The way to deal with the (German) danger was 
to show that the League stood for justice as well as for 
ee... .” 

Commander William Ross : “‘ Now, helped perhaps by the 
push behind they had received from the Peace Ballot, the 
Government had taken the right course. . . .” 

But at this point Brigadier-General Morgan could stand 
the sinister nonsense no longer. “‘ He came up like Bliicher 
at the Battle of Waterloo,”’ Lord Lloyd afterwards said, ‘‘ and 
simply routed the enemy!” He had served five years at 
Berlin, on the Army Control Commission. He had re-visited 
it within the last few weeks. He said that Dr. Garnett’s con- 
tention that Germany had disarmed and that we had not was 
untrue. We had not remained armed—he gave figures— 
while Germany had never disarmed. She was pledged to 
disarm within six months but the Control Commission had 
worked for seven years perpetually hampered by the German 
authorities. Finally the Control Commission was “ hustled 
off the scene ’’ as the price we paid for Locarno. From the 
moment they left German re-armament began in good earnest. 
In 1928—/ive years before Hitler— the estimates for military 
training were ten times the corresponding estimates in Great 
Britain. . . .”’ To-day (November, 1935) German “‘ arma- 
ment and munition factories are working night and day in 
triple shifts.’ The speaker ended thus :— 


“ Really, I sometimes think when I listen to utter- 
ances of this kind, and we hear many of them in Great 
Britain, that the speakers are living in a world of their 
own fantastic creation. They appear to have just 
returned from a prolonged sojourn in the moon.” 


But these moonrakers are still with us and they are only 
waiting until we have won the war to come and, once more, 
lose the Peace. 
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RECENT news of a riot in Johannesburg caused some surprise 
in England. Our papers keep all knowledge of the Union 
of South Africa from us for the same reason, 
perhaps, as they are chary of telling us what 
happens in Southern Ireland and in India, 
In all three countries the policy of yielding to bad behaviour 
was supported by the British papers, which have not yet owned 
how mistaken were the rosy delusions they fostered. The 
result of our lack of information is that it is very difficult for 
English people, with the best will in the world, to know what 
is happening to these important members of the British 
Empire. We suggest to our great daily contemporaries that 
some of their correspondents—unemployed owing to the war— 
should be asked to go to the great Dominions to write candidly 
about them, so that in future we may know more than we do, 
Only two recent South African happenings have reached the 
London Press. One was an account of a Johannesburg riot, 
the other was the vote on the war issue in Parliament in which 
it was seen that General Smuts has the same majority— 
nineteen—as he had when he became Prime Minister. It 
was comic to see the explanations given here of this persistent 
anti-war and also anti-British feeling. Able editors were 
amazed—one went so far as to say that South African Members 
of Parliament were evidently out of touch with their con- 
stituents! The writer of this note had not followed recent 
South African political history. There are, as in other 
countries, by-elections in South Africa, in one of these, 
Winburg, the Nationalist-Republican candidate beat General 
Smuts’ candidate and the poll showed an increase in the 
number of Republican votes. Our able editors should take 
their heads from out of the waste-paper baskets in which— 
in default of sand—they hide them. South Africa is a 
important part of the British Empire and what goes on there 
is worth studying. 


In South 
Africa 


THE Johannesburg rioting was not the startling and isolated 
affair which it appeared to be in the accounts given in our 
newspapers. For months there has_ been 
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it has for some time been unsafe for solitary men even in 
South African uniform to be found in lonely places without 
their comrades. On January 10 one of General Smuts’ 
colleagues was assaulted at a political meeting by rowdies 
who came on to the scene with the old Transvaal flag and 
subversive cries in the Tael. He was not allowed to address 
his audience in English, and when he said “I thought this 
country had two languages,”’ he was greeted with loud cries 
of “ No.” It was in vain that the Minister in question 
(Mr. H. G. Lawrence) sang Dutch songs and beat time to the 
singing of the mob; they stormed the platform and man- 
handled him. Republican Members of Parliament also joined 
in the assault and the organisation known as the Ossewa 
Brandwag is believed to have promoted the incident, which 
was one of many. It was only because the rioting was in 
Johannesburg and was on a larger scale than usual that the 
London papers felt it difficult to ignore them. The South 
African papers have not yet arrived, so we do not know what 
particular incidents provoked these disturbances. But the 
local newspapers of all shades of opinion report incidents of 
avery inflammatory character almost daily. On January 22, 
the Crown began a prosecution of one Coetzee, who was said 
to take explosives from a mine in order to make bombs for 
the Ossewa Brandwag. On January 21 an announcer on the 
Durban radio gave evidence to the effect that he thought it 
did not matter who won the war,” while the Director of South 
African Broadcasting, Colonel Caprara, thought that “ it 
would have been a very dangerous thing ’”’ to ask the South 
African broadcasting staff for an expression of loyalty to 
their own Government. These two instances, taken at 
random from South African papers, serve to show the atmo- 
sphere in that country. On one hand you have men fighting 
and dying in Abyssinia and Kenya, on the other the sort of 
tolerated disloyalty we have mentioned, and the disloyalty 
we have quoted is disloyalty, not to the British Empire, but 
tothe Government of the Union. 
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THERE is more than spoken manifestation of disloyalty, 
One of the ways in which the law-abiding South African jg 
: provoked is by the use of the Swastika. This 
a is painted on walls, monuments and rocks, 
““Pompey’s Pillar,’ near East London, has 
recently been disfigured by large red swastikas. Now East 
London is a town of British foundation and population. Its 
male inhabitants are in the fighting services. In common 
with other British centres in South Africa, it has contributed 
magnificently to the patriotic funds. The great British 
newspaper, the Daily Dispatch, is published there. There is 
no better newspaper in South Africa and no other as clear- 
sighted. In a recent article on the Ossewa Brandwag this 
newspaper pointed out some interesting facts about that 
curious organisation. It has a membership of 250,000 (that 
is equal to what a membership of 53 million people would be 
in England) ; this is a formidable number of people. Their 
organisation is in declared opposition to Democracy, its 
members swear allegiance to a ‘‘ Commandant General,” who 
asks for blind obedience to his rule. The Ossewa Brandwag 
proposes to have military exercises for its members under 
their own officers. At the time of the Johannesburg riots the 
British papers laughingly told us that the Ossewa Brandwag 
members wore beards and that other South Africans did not 
like beards. Quite a funny joke. But our contemporaries 
did not tell us what the beards stood for. 


LoRD CRANBORNE, the new Dominions Secretary, has insti- 
tuted a new departure in regard to the High Commissioner- 

ship. He is sending Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
. as, to Canada and Lord Harlech to South Africa. 

The latter choice is an admirable one and it 
should inaugurate a better relationship between the Dominions 
Office and South Africa. The selection of Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald is less easy to understand ; he was a great failure 
in the Dominions Office and has not succeeded in any other 
office he has held. But he may be a persona grata to Mr. 
Mackenzie King. 


THE NAVY AND INVASION 


It is perhaps rather rash to write of invasion in these days, 
for if Hitler has spoken the truth—a condition which of 
course seems inherently improbable—and indeed if a number 
of people in this country who should be able to speak with 
authority are right in their forecasts, by the time these words 
appear in print the course of events may well have made 
nonsense of them—or confirmed them. Hitler, it is true, 
speaks the truth more often when threatening than when 
promising ; but he is well aware of the utility of a threat 
which is taken at its face value by those affected, even if he 
who utters it has no intention of carrying it into operation, so 
that that consideration does not carry us very much farther. 
Yet the facts remain that he disposes of over 200 divisions 
which are at present unemployed and that he cannot hope in 
any circumstances to win the war without conquering and 
occupying this country. So it would be unwise, even if one 
adjudges the probability of an attempt at invasion to be very 
small, to rule out the contingency altogether. 

In Mr. Menken’s penetrating essay in last month’s National 
Review the prospects of invasion were examined in detail, and 
it is not my purpose to go again over the ground that he 
covered ; but there are certain aspects of the subject, on the 
naval side of it in particular, to which it may be worth while 
to draw attention. The problem is no longer so exclusively 
naval as it was in the days of our fathers ; but, on the other 
hand, it is very far from true to say—as it has been fashionable 
to say for some years past—that Great Britain is no longer 
anisland. If that had been even remotely true, the invasion 
of this country would have followed almost as closely on the 
capitulation of France as did that of the Low Countries on 
the conquest of Norway. 

What underlies all the talk of invasion, and the conviction 
of many people that it is imminent, are the development of air 
forces and the Germans’ use of them in their invasion of 
Norway, Denmark and the Low Countries. Whereas in the 
past the only method open to an aggressor of invading a 
country with which he did not possess a common frontier was 
to send troops by sea to disembark, as a rule, on the open 
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coast, and as soon as possible after that to get possession of 
a port which could serve as a base for the invading force so 
that it should be able to conduct its further operations in the 
manner of any other land campaign ; to-day it is possible to 
introduce troops—and even, it is said, light tanks—into the 
country of the victim by dropping them with parachutes from 
aircraft, to be followed by troop-carrying aeroplanes in large 
numbers as soon as the advance guard has secured landing 
grounds for them. This method, it is held, will to-day enable 
the enemy to leap over the Channel and conquer this country 
as he conquered Holland. Against such an invasion, the 
Navy can do nothing ; no longer can it be reckoned the “ sure 
shield ’’ that it was in 1914. This theory seems to need close 
examination. 

In the first place, it must be observed that there is nothing 
in the experience of Norway, Denmark and the Low Countries 
to show that invasion by air, by ttself, is likely to be successful, 
It does indeed enable some of the invading troops to overleap 
frontier defences and, provided only with the lightest of 
equipment, to establish themselves behind the defending 
lines. There, by the use of disguise and terrorism, they are 
able to create a state of confusion which the attacking forces 
can turn to account ; that is the rdle that they performed in 
the invasion of Holland. But their part was essentially that 


of forerunners, of the advance guard which prepares the way } ; 


for the main force upon which the real outcome of the whole 
operation depends. In Holland, where parachute troops 
were used on a larger scale than elsewhere, the main weight of 
the invasion lay in the land forces which crossed the frontier 
and finally overran the whole country as far as the sea coast. 
The parachute troops, and those landed from troop-carriers 
in advance of the main body, were comparable more to the 
bombing aircraft, which also attacked targets behind the 
defendant’s lines, to the artillery preparation for an advance 
of ground troops indeed, than to the main body of invading 
forces itself. Air-borne troops, that is to say, whether landed 
by parachute or by troop-carrier, are an exceedingly valuable 
auxiliary to the older, better-established methods of subduing 
an invaded country ; but if they are capable of doing the job 
by themselves, they have yet to show it. 

If this be accepted, it follows that an invasion of this 
country by air-borne troops could be nothing but a preliminary 
to its subjugation. The Navy cannot do anything to prevent 
their being thrown into the country, it is true; but equally, 
the Navy has never professed to be able to give an absolute 
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guarantee that an invading force up to a certain size—70,000 
men used to be the fashionable figure before the last war— 
could not be thrown ashore in this country after being con- 
veyed by sea. But it always did guarantee to cut off the 
communications of such a force as did succeed in landing, and 
toensure that it should receive no supplies beyond what it was 
able to bring with it. And that guarantee it is just as well 
able to give to-day as it ever was. 

The reason why no naval guarantee against a successful 
raid can be given is quite easily understood. Such an expedi- 
tion is by its very nature compact; it is intended to be 
thrown ashore in the quickest possible time, within an hour 
or two of reaching its chosen place of disembarkation, and any 
considerations of the survival of the ships that brought it, or 
of reinforcing it by landing further forces or supplies, are 
completely subordinate to that primary purpose. Such an 
operation could only with certainty be prevented by naval 
action in one of two ways—close blockade of every possible 
starting point for the expedition, or the constant provision, 
at every possible landing place, of a naval force strong 
enough to deal with the enemy force that might be employed 
tocover it. Neither of these to-day are practicable operations 
of war. 

That does not imply that the operation of throwing a raid- 
ing force ashore in this country is easy ; farfromit. For one 
thing, although close blockade of enemy starting points is 
quite out of the question, British supervision of the waters 
over which such an expedition must pass is fairly continuous. 
Naval forces are constantly cruising in them and sweeping 
through them—not at regular intervals, of course, because to 
do that would be to invite an enemy concentration of superior 
force to deal with our cruising squadrons and flotillas once 
their regular programmes were ascertained. Air reconnais- 
since to-day reinforces the Navy’s sweeps and searches, and 
makes evasion by a would-be raiding force all the more 
dificult, though of course now that the enemy possesses the 
opposite coasts of the narrow seas, across which a military 
force could be sent in the dark hours, air reconnaissance is not 
of universal assistance. Still, the chances that a raiding 
expedition would be sighted on its passage in time for a naval 
force to engage it before a landing could be effected are by 
lo means negligible. 

Then it must be remembered that the number of places on 
the open coast of Britain at which it is a practicable proposi- 
tion to land are strictly limited, so that it is quite possible to 
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provide for extra vigilance at the places where it is really 
needed ; and in addition to that, landing on an open shore js 
only practicable in fine weather, so that it is not possible to 
plan a rigid programme. Navigation is none too easy, since 
the tide streams round Britain are strong; and an enemy 
bent on evasion—as the invader, ex hypothest, must be, for 
he would be faced with no difficulty if he were strong enough 
to command the sea and come at his own time—must make 
the passage largely by night, over a sea from which all arti. 
ficial guides to mariners have probably been removed. Fine 
weather, too, which is a sine gua non for him, often brings fog 
in this country ; and though the landsman is apt to believe 
that an enemy might avail himself of fog for concealment, 
and might even welcome it as making his task easier, no 
seaman will be under any illusions on that point. To bring 
a large body of craft across any of the seas separating Britain 
from the Continent in a fog, keeping them together and 
bringing them accurately to a chosen spot on the coast at the 
right time, would be a truly remarkable feat of seamanship— 
so remarkable, indeed, that few seamen would believe it 
possible. 

There have been many ingenious modern devices produced 
with the idea of making landing on an open beach easier, 
Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, it will be remembered, when he 
commanded at Dover in the last war, designed and had made 
long pontoons which were to fit accurately the contour of the 
bottom on the Belgian coast so that they could be grounded 
at high water and form perfect piers over which tanks, and 
indeed all arms, could land with ease—incidentally it may be 
recalled that they were never used. Such devices, though the 
designing of them indicates great ingenuity in their inventors, 
may simplify the problem in one respect; but they u- 
doubtedly complicate it in another. Once in place the Bacon 
pontoons, for instance, provide one solution to that puzzle 
which has exercised many who have pored over the problem 
of getting tanks ashore on a coast on which opposition to 
landing must be envisaged; but they call for the utmost 
accuracy in placing, not only in place but also in time. If 
they are not placed exactly in the positions for which they 
were designed, they will not fit ; they may ground before they 
reach the shore so that the tanks cannot run off them up the 
beach after all, or they may not fit the shore and so will not be 
firm when they are grounded, to be swung round by the wind 
or tide. There is no royal road to success in this matter, and 
though seamen can get ashore in any place where landing 1s 
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in any way practicable, to get soldiers ashore except down a 
gangway on to a landing stage will always be a business in 
which there are difficulties to be provided against and over- 
come. 

Nevertheless, though difficult, the operation of organising, 
transporting and throwing a raiding force ashore in this 
country is far from impossible—the example of the British 
raid on Zeebrugge on April 23, 1918, shows that a particular 
combination of weather, tide, wind from a particular quarter, 
and moon, though unlikely, cannot be ruled out. In the same 
way that the enemy has been almost uniformly lucky so far, 
in his encounters at sea with the Royal Navy, in finding the 
weather that was essential to the success of his operations and 
of his escape from observation afterwards, it might well 
happen that he would succeed in evading observation on the 
passage of his raiding force by sea to his chosen landing place, 
and so obtain some hours there free from interruption, in 
weather which would enable him to get his raiders ashore. 
But it must be clearly understood that that is the most for 
which he could hope. The fact and the position of his landing 
must become known immediately to the British command, 
and the immediate result would be the rapid arrival there of a 
British naval force sufficient to deal both with the ships that 
brought his military force, and with any naval force that 
might be covering their approach. From the naval point of 
view, indeed, the fact that a landing was being attempted 
would help to solve one of the most difficult of the Navy’s 
problems—that of how to locate the enemy navy. By their 
own action they would have pinned it down to the protection 
of the landing, and would thus have provided us with certain 
information of where to find it. The immediate result would 
be the destruction of the ships that had brought the expedi- 
tion, together, it is to be hoped, with that of the German naval 
units that were covering it; and whatever happened after 
that, it is quite certain that the raiding force would receive 
no reinforcements by way of the beaches on which they them- 
selves landed, as the British forces did on the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula in 1915. Nor indeed would they receive them by any 
other route ; for even if they were to succeed in establishing 
themselves in a port, in which supplies could be landed with 
ease On quays designed for that purpose, that would still do 
nothing to ensure their supplies reaching that port by sea. 
The difficulty in ensuring the interception of the raid in the 
first place arises solely from uncertainty as to the particular 


spot for which it will make when it comes. Once that uncer- 
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tainty is removed, there should be no difficulty in intercepting 
everything that tries to come. 

But, it may be asked, what if the German navy does not 
attempt to protect the landing, but makes a diversion else. 
where, with the object of decoying away the British Navy and 
thus removing opposition to the landing of the invaders? 
Those who ask this question seem to regard the British Navy 
as indivisible, as a force that moves and operates always as 
one body. It is, of course, nothing of the sort. It is a number 
of ships, grouped in fleets, squadrons and flotillas, which has 
a number of duties to perform which are constantly varying 
in size, in location, and in relative importance. The two chief 
duties, in the circumstances under discussion, are the location, 
and bringing to action of any German warships that may put 
to sea, and the destruction of any force which attempts to 
make a landing on British shores. The parts of the fleet 
which would be employed in the discharge of those two duties 
are not necessarily the same, and they might vary from day 
to day as other duties presented themselves and had to be 
provided for. They might coalesce and make one force, if the 
German fleet were found to be covering the landing, or they 
might be operating far apart from one another. It is, of 
course, possible that imperfect information might, as it has 
before now, prevent the British forces from making contact 
with the enemy forces which were their particular objectives; 
nothing can be certain in sea warfare. But the fact that, in 
the event of a German attempt to land, the German fleet did 
not attempt to cover the landing, but went off elsewhere with 
the naive idea of making a diversion, would make the situation 
easier to deal with, rather than more difficult. 

That was the problem, as seen from the naval point of 
view, that presented itself before the days of parachute troops 
and troop-carrying aircraft. It is not very greatly different 
to-day. A raiding force to-day can be landed in this country 
by air, but such a force could be hardly more profusely 
equipped than one thrown hastily ashore on an open beach 
from ships or barges. It may well be that the operation of 
parachuting a force would be easier than that of landing one, 
and if so there would be no need to face the enormous diffi- 
culties of the latter method of invasion of this country; if 
Hitler has decided on an attempt at invasion, he may well 
rely on air alone for the transport of the “‘ first flight,” and 
not attempt transport by sea until the success of the first 
incursion has given him a reasonable hope of a successful issue 
of the adventure. 
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There is indeed this difference. The sea-borne raid, once 
successfully ashore, could hope for no reinforcement or 
replenishment of supplies. It must conquer by its own 
unaided strength or be defeated and destroyed. Nothing that 
the landing force could do could give it the command of the 
sea which it did not possess when it started, and without 
command of the sea it could not possibly maintain its com- 
munications once it had disclosed their location by the fact 
of the landing itself. But, so far as the sea forces are con- 
cerned, the air-borne raid could be reinforced, and to a certain 
extent supplied, by the route by which it came, through the 
air. How far an air-borne force, supplied only by such 
ammunition and equipment as could be taken to it by air, 
could go towards subjugating a country in the condition of 
Great Britain—or perhaps Eire—to-day is a military question 
upon which I am not competent to offer an opinion ; but there 
is an obvious analogy between the capabilities of sea power 
and air power which has a very important bearing on this 
question. eh 

It seems possible that the initial landing might be made by 
air in this country without interception by the R.A.F., in the 
same way that a sea-borne expedition might elude the Navy ; 
but analogous conditions would then obtain. The R.A.F. 
would presumably be able to intercept the carriage of supplies 
and reinforcements, once their destination were known by the 
landing of the forerunners, not perhaps with the same cer- 
tainty that is to be expected at sea, on account of the greater 
speed of air transport, but certainly to an extent which would 
make all the difference to the ability of the invaders to make 
much progress, even to maintain themselves at all. The 
analogy of the sea holds in more ways than one. If the 
invader had achieved air supremacy, then of course his task 
would be comparatively easy; there would be nothing to 
prevent his landing as large a force as he chose and thereafter 
supplying them continuously with everything that aircraft 
can carry. But without air supremacy, he must rely on 
evasion to achieve his first landing and must calculate on 
being able thereafter to supply them with very little, if any- 
thing at all. 

It will avail the invader nothing to attempt to seize a port 
with his air-borne invaders of the first flight, for even if he 
does, that does nothing towards giving him the command of 
the sea which is necessary if he is to be able to make any use 
ofa port. If there were such a thing as an undefended port, 
into which it would be possible to run ships which had eluded 
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location by the Navy and Air Force at the same moment that 
air-borne troops dropped upon it from the skies to seize contro] 
on the ground, that indeed would be of some advantage to him, 
But even in that case—which is surely entirely hypothetical 
since it is hardly to be supposed that in a country which has 
lived under the threat of imminent invasion for more than 
half a year such a place could still be barren of defences—the 
advantage would be but limited. It would enable him to land 
with his first flight a much heavier and more comprehensive 
equipment than they could possibly have brought with them 
by air, or could have got ashore by a hurried extempore land- 
ing on an open beach; but that is all. Again command of 
the sea would include command of the passage to the seized 
port, and he would get nothing more through it than he 
brought with him at the first swoop. 

To sum up, it appears that, from the naval point of view, 
the problem of invasion has hardly been affected by the recent 
great developments in the use of the air in warfare, except 
that the Navy’s task has been simplified by the air assisting 
its reconnaissance. The Navy remains responsible for main- 
taining the command of the sea, and as long as it does that, 
no invasion in force, beyond the dimensions of the lightning 
raid, will have any chance of reaching this country, nor will 
any raid which has eluded its vigilance be reinforced to the 
extent that should be necessary to enable it to conquer the 
country. The same is true, in its own element, of the Air 
Force. Its function is to maintain its ascendancy in the air, 
so as to ensure that no enemy shall have the free and undis- 
puted use of air communications which would be indispensable 
if he were to have any hope of subjugating this country with- 
out the use of sea transport for his forces. If those two condi- 
tions are maintained, then Britain will be, not perhaps 
inviolate, since it is quite possible that she may have to deal 
with enemies on her own soil; but she will be unconqverable. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


“LORD LLOYD 


I. THE STATESMAN 


OnE day in the autumn of 1939, having been invited by Mr. 
Churchill, then holding the office of “‘ First Lord,” to discuss 
with him at the Admiralty a grave issue arising out of the war, 
I ventured, as I was leaving, to express some concern at the 
tremendous physical strain imposed upon him and his 
colleagues by the burden of the mighty conflict : ‘‘ Some of us 
may break under the strain,” was the intrepid reply, ‘ but 
we shall see it through.”’ 

And now one who bore his share of the strain, and, as 
always throughout his strenuous and devoted life, more than 
his share, has broken under it. On February 4, towards the 
hour of midnight, there passed away, ‘‘ peacefully in his sleep,”’ 
a statesman whose career was at once the glory and the 
reproach of our public life. One may say of Lord Lloyd what 
Macaulay said of George Saville, Viscount Halifax: ‘‘ What 
distinguishes him from all other English statesmen, of his day 
and generation, is this, that, through a long public life, and 
through frequent and violent revolutions of public feeling, he 
almost invariably took that view of the great questions of his 
time which history has finally adopted.”’ 

If some churlish critic replies that I am a little premature 
and that the jury of historians has yet to be empanelled to 
return their verdict, my answer is that Lloyd’s own contempo- 
raries—and his critics—in Parliament have already adopted 
his views as their own. Men who scorned his warnings and 
made light of his counsels as to the reality of the German 
menace, who derided his predictions that the Government of 
India Act instead of settling the political strife in India would 
serve only to exasperate it, who scorned his misgivings that 
the Statute of Westminster would imperil the Irish ‘‘ Treaty ” 
and, with it, our hold on the Treaty ports, these men and others 
like them are now tumbling over one another at Westminster 
in their eagerness to efface, if not to abjure, the views which 
they professed with such confidence and such intolerance until 
their professions brought the country to the edge of the abyss. 

For 10 years Lord Lloyd paid the price which is always 
exacted in political life from men who refuse to practise, in 
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the interests of party, what theologians call ‘‘ Economy of 
Truth,” in other words a truce with falsehood. He was 
ostracised. No one questioned, no one dared to question, his 
integrity, for all men knew it. None denied his brilliant 
abilities, for they were obvious even to the most obtuse, 
Everyone admitted his profound knowledge, and wide ex- 
perience, of European, Imperial, Middle Eastern and Indian 
affairs, for not to admit it was to confess oneself ignorant of the 
affairs themselves in which he played so great a part. Few 
were those who denied his charm and not less unfortunate 
than few, for to deny it was to admit that one did not enjoy 
the privilege of his friendship. In moral courage, that moral 
courage which can never be seduced by the prizes of political 
life, there were only two of his political contemporaries who 
could be compared with him—Lord Carson and Lord Salisbury, 
Yet for I0 successive years Prime Ministers ignored him. 
While hoisting into Ministerial office docile and deferential 
young men whose only recommendation was a brief and 
menial apprenticeship to politics as Parliamentary private 
secretary to a Minister, one Prime Minister after another could 
find no place in the Cabinet for the man who, after nine years 
of distinction in the Commons, had made such a reputation asa 
great proconsul in India and in Egypt that his name will be 
remembered both there and here long after all those transient 
Ministers are forgotten. 

How great that reputation was one had only to travel 
East to discover. One day, in December, 1936, I encountered 
on board a P. & O. liner, when on my way to India, a young 
British officer in the Somaliland Camel Corps. Those were the 
ignominious days of “‘ appeasement,”’ in other words blue funk 
in Downing Street. He told mea depressing story. Organised 
raiding pdrties of Italian soldiery had been making raids from 
Abyssinia into Somaliland to round up Somali girls for the 
brothels which were Mussolini’s contribution to African 
civilisation. ‘‘ The Somalis are getting pretty desperate about 
it,’ he went on, “ you see they are a fighting race and a decent 
one who honour and respect their women folk.”” When I asked 
the officer what he and his Corps were doing about it, he 
replied gloomily, “Doing? Nothing! Id like to tum a 
machine-gun on those filthy swine. But I dare not. I have 
orders from home, from the Colonial Office, that ‘ regrettable 
incidents ’ with the Italians must, at all costs, be avoided. 
Our prestige is getting pretty low in Somaliland. The Somalis 
are beginning to think we are afraid of the Italians.” One 
story led to another, the talk diverged from Abyssinia to 
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Egypt, and I happened to mention the name of Lord Lloyd. 
The officer’s face brightened. ‘‘ Ah!”’ he said, “ what a pity 
he’s not still at Cairo! Or, better still, at the Colonial Office.” 
“Do you know him?” I asked. ‘ No,” was the reply, ‘ I’m 
only a junior officer. But we know all about him. Yow see, 
he’s a man.” 

It was the same in India. When I arrived in Delhi, as 
counsel to the Chamber of Princes, I found Lloyd’s name 
everywhere one to conjure with, and not only among the 
great. What impressed me was that so many lesser men who, 
like my young friend in the Somaliland Camel Corps, had 
never met him and could never hope to meet him—a police 
inspector I encountered in the lounge of “ Shepherds” at 
Cairo, a tea-planter with whom I spent the day on the slopes 
of Darjeeling, an Indian lawyer in Bombay, a Calcutta 
merchant in the Bengal Club, a bank manager at Lahore— 
these and many another such all said the same thing in almost 
the same words: “Ah! What a pity Lloyd is not here! 
Or, better still, at the India Office. You see, he’s a man.” 
For in India you cannot get far or go deep in any discussion of 
its problems, in which he played so intrepid a part, without, 
sooner or later in the course of the conversation, encountering 
his name. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a single article 
to do justice to every. aspect of a singularly versatile career. 
That career has been well summarised in the surprisingly 
appreciative obituary which appeared in The Times. Surpris- 
ingly because George Lloyd, as he was known to all his friends, 
never regarded himself, and with good reason, as one of the 
favourites, much less one of the protégés, of Printing House 
Square. The omission of any editorial tribute in the “ leader ”’ 
columns of The Times, which was therefore not at all surpris- 
ing, was more than made good by an admirable “ leader ’’ in 
the Daily Telegraph, the words of which could not be bettered : 
“Like Mr. Churchill himself, Lord Lloyd endured misprision 
not for his defects but for his qualities. He was a man of 
positive convictions and wide vision and he refused to ‘ palter 
with the truth to serve the hour.’ ”’ 

And it was because he refused to palter with the truth that 
everything he said in the Lords debates on the consequences of 
passing the Government of India Bill into law has proved to 
be true. At the present moment, in 9 out of 11 Provinces in 
India, a handful of obscure Congressmen have called out the 
Prime Ministers ‘‘ like so many shop-stewards ’—a phrase 
of my own which I retrieve from the leader columns of The 
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Times. The “constitution” in those nine Provinces jg 
suspended, and the Rulers of all but two of the great States 
and of the vast majority of the smaller ones will have nothing 
to do with Federation. The greater part of the Government 
of India Act is, if not yet quite decayed, exhibiting all the 
symptoms of rigor mortis. A “‘ Constitutional Convention,” 
to find a substitute, is to be held after the war. We owe it to 
Lord Lloyd, I happen to know, more than to anyone else that 
India has not been plagued with such a conventicle, and rent 
with the consequent civil strife, at the present moment when 
we are fighting to save the Empire, and India herself, from 
total destruction. 

Let us, before we take leave of India, recall exactly what 
Lord Lloyd said when the Government of India Bill was being 
forced through the House of Commons : 


“Tf the present policy is persisted in, we shall be 
shown up as an exemplar of folly and futility to the 
civilised world. Historians will write at the end of the 
chapter these words, ‘ At that time the British people 
went mad.’ ”’ 


But it was, as we are now learning to our cost, not only 
on the Indian issue that the British people, or rather those 
who claimed to represent them at Westminster, “‘ went mad.” 
There was that dementia with which the Nazi war-gods, and 
their predecessors in title in Berlin, inoculated, by their 
blandishments, those whom they wished to destroy. Lord 
Lloyd was almost the only statesman who was not bewitched. 
When he returned to Parliamentary life, on his resignation 
of the High Commissionership of Egypt in 1929, of which 
more in a moment, the state of our national defences was 
appalling. From being the first Air Power in the world in 
1919 we had sunk to the position of the fifth. The Army 
itself had fallen even lower in the scale among World Powers 
and, measured in that scale, was, in fact, the smallest in the 
world. By 1931 its effectives had sunk to 108,000, and, on 
taking office as Secretary for War in that year, Lord Hailsham 
discovered that, small as it was, it had even been ‘‘ deprived 
of the training necessary for its efficiency.” * At that very 
time the German Budget was appropriating to “ Field 
Training ”’ just Io times ¢ the sum appropriated to the same 


* Speech at the Mansion House, reported in The Times, January 13, 1932. 

+ The figures of the German Budget for 1928-29 will be found in an 
analysis of mine of the Estimates which appeared, in the form of a letter, 
in The Times of November 15, 1928. 
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urpose in our own “‘ Budget ” and the strength of its armed 
force was at least five, and more probably Io, times that of 
our own. 

The state of our Navy was not quite so serious, but it was 
serious enough. Having abandoned the Two Power standard 
for the principle of “‘ parity ’’ with the strongest Naval Power, 
“the Government had not even thought it necessary or right 
to build up to the maximum which that standard permitted.” * 
By 1935, instead of the 69 battleships we had in 1914, we had 
only 15 of which 12 were obsolete or obsolescent. Our 
cruisers and destroyers had by that time sunk so low in 
numbers that even the complacent Mr. Baldwin had to admit 
that in the event of what he was pleased to call “‘ aggression ’’— 
being afraid, apparently, to utter the word war after its 
“outlawry ’’ by the fatuous Kellogg Pact for fear of excom- 
munication by the League of Nations Union—“ we should be 
unable to secure our communications or the food for the 
people.”’ f 

Such was the situation with which Lord Lloyd found 
himself faced on his return to political life. All our political 
parties were pledged to participate in that stupendous farce, 
played to a “ full house ” at Geneva of all the cranks in the 
world, known and now notorious as the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. During the two years the Conference sat, our rearma- 
ment was deliberately held up by a Conservative Government 
who were concerned to conserve nothing except their energy 
for the next vote-catching election, in ‘‘ the earnest hope and 
expectation,’’ as a Government Memorandum put it, “ that 
the Conference would bring about a reduction in armaments.’ 
Germany, having secured a “‘ close season ’’ for its furtive 
rearmament, had been making ever since 1926, and was 
continuing to make false returns { to the League of its armed 
strength, returns which our own Government knew to be false 
but dared not question, for to question them would have been 


* Lord Hailsham in The Times, January 13, 1932. 

+ Cmd. 4827 of 1935, p. 5, as quoted by Lord Lloyd in his address at 
Chatham House on November 7, 1935, on “‘ The Need of the Re-armament 
of Great Britain.” 

¢ Germany returned the strength of its armed forces as 99,000 and the 
League of Nations Union, with characteristic credulity, circulated in a 
leaflet these mendacious figures to all the public schools, chapels and 
churches in this country. In one of my reports as G.O.C. “ effectives ”’ on 
the Disarmament Commission in Berlin, I estimated the number of men 
trained with the colours in the years 1920-23 at 500,000, and a year later 
the War Office wrote to me to say that they accepted my estimate, a fact 


which was made public in The National Review for July, 1938. 
>* 
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to meet with a threat by Germany to leave the League. Tp 
talk of the ‘‘ rearmament ’”’ of England in the midst of this 
conspiracy of silence was not only unfashionable, it was fatal 
to the political prospects of any man who uttered the un. 
seasonable word. Lloyd knew quite well what it would cost 
him in political ostracism if he advocated anything of the kind, 
He had stood by the side of Lord Roberts on a platform in 
Glasgow during a similar mood of public infatuation in 1912 
and had heard the gallant soldier howled down when he strove 
to warn the people of the danger ahead. But he did not 
hesitate a moment. Within a few months of his return from 
Cairo he accepted the presidency of the Navy League. 

Then began the most glorious, as it was the most strenuous, 
period of his public life. He found the League, in the words 
of The Times, “‘ moribund in the face of the prevalent anti- 
militarist feeling,’ its finances precarious, its patriotic 
activities paralysed. He restored its fallen estate, trebled the 
strength of the Sea Cadet Corps, secured, at the eleventh 
hour, a Government subsidy for our languishing Merchant 
Marine, and breathed new life into the League. With untiring 
energy he travelled up and down the country, warning the 
public of the German menace. It was a thankless task. In 
Conservative circles, and equally in Labour circles, he got little 
or no support. The Conservative Party was dominated by the 
delusion that Nazi Germany was a bulwark against Russia, 
the Labour Party by the hallucination that Russia was a 
bulwark against Nazi Germany. The credulity of the Con- 
servatives in this respect seems to-day not less demented 
than incredible. Being closely associated with Lloyd in his 
campaign, I had some first-hand experience of it. One da 
in March, 1936, just after Hitler had “‘ jumped ”’ the Rhineland 
and torn up the Treaty of Locarno, I was invited by my friend 
Colonel Gretton to address a meeting of “‘ The rgo00 Club” 
on the subject. I didn’t think anything I might say would 
cut much ice, but Lloyd begged me to accept. I went. My 
address is not worth recalling to-day, when everybody would 
subscribe to it, but one incident has left a permanent impres- 
sion on my mind. In the debate which followed every speaker, 
without exception, justified Hitler’s breach of faith with the 
argument that the Nazi Government was the bulwark of the 
British Empire against Bolshevism. Knowing Germany as I 
did, recalling, as I could, the close /iaison between the 
Reichswehr and Moscow during the whole four years I served 
in Berlin, I ventured in my reply to suggest that Hitler might 
yet do “a deal’ with Moscow. The suggestion was received 
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with shouts of incredulity. The delusion of my hearers 

ersisted, as we all know, in Conservative circles right up to 
the outbreak of the present war. Perhaps it required no great 
insight on my part, with my intimate experience of post-war 
Germany, to foretell the issue. But Lloyd himself, without 
the advantage of that experience but with that astonishing 
clairvoyance in European affairs which always distinguished 
him, foretold it too. In a remarkable article in The National 
Review he wrote this: ‘‘ Poland’s main danger is of an alliance 
between Germany and Russia—of a revival of Bismarckian 
policy.” * 

But it was not only Conservative indifference, not to say 
hostility, that Lloyd had to encounter. There was the League 
of Nations Union. There was Chatham House. He duly 
encountered both, although, let it be said, to the honour of 
Chatham House, that they invited him to address them in 
November, 1933. His address was not only a masterly 
examination of the strategic commitments of our Fleet, it 
was also a searching diagnosis of the situation in Europe and 
it was strangely prophetic as to the fate which neutrals on the 
Continent might expect at the hands of Germany during a 
war. He warned his audience against ‘‘the old policy of 
Danegeld,”” then in such favour in Downing Street, and, 
protesting against ‘‘ the immorality of treating great native 
populations, for which one has assumed responsibility, as if 
they were so much cannon-fodder,”’ he warned his hearers of 
the folly of hoping, as so many were hoping at the time, to 
avert the German menace by making Germany a present of 
the Colonies we had redeemed from her ferocious tyranny. 
His analysis of the transcendental logic of the pacifists, in that 
sanctuary of Pacifism, was as remarkable for the moral 
elevation of its tone as for the intellectual force of its reasoning. 
“Not in dialectics alone,’’ he reminded them, “ did it please 
God to save his people.’’ That noble utterance was charac- 
teristic of the man. | 

This was just four years before the great catastrophe. 
Lloyd’s heroic work in the cause of naval re-armament began 
at last to find a response in the Naval Estimates. 

In his frequent and tireless journeys, as Chairman of the 
British Council, all over Europe, including the Balkans, he 
had his finger on the pulse of the Continent and he was deeply 
disturbed at the evidence he discovered everywhere of the 
penetrating “‘ Fifth Column ”’ activity of German agents in 


* The National Review, August, 1937, at p. 178. 
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every country he visited, an activity like a spear-point 
embedded in the living body inflaming all around it. Thep 
came ‘‘ Godesberg’”’ and ‘“‘ Munich.’”’ He was not deceived, 
He was greatly troubled. ‘‘ Can you imagine,” he said to me 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s ill-fated excursions, “ Pitt 
visiting Paris to wait upon Napoleon?’’ When Mr 
Chamberlain, on getting out of his aeroplane at Croydon, 
ecstatically waved Hitler’s scrap of paper in the faces of a 
delirious crowd of Cabinet colleagues, repeating, by a strange 
mischance, the very words Mr. Austin Chamberlain had 
uttered after a similar deception, ‘‘ Peace in our time!” 
Lloyd remarked to me “ He has forgotten the rest of the 
quotation.’’ * The sycophancy of the Yes, Yes men at this 
time reminded one of nothing so much as the stinging irony 
of Joseph Chamberlain about the Yes, Yes men of an earlier 
epoch in our political life: ‘‘ When the Prime Minister says 
‘ Black,’ they say ‘ Lo! it is good!’ When he says ‘ White’ 
they say ‘ Behold, it is better.’ Never since the days of 
Herod, has there been such adulation.”’ At the very height of 
the crisis, with the shadow of German aggression growing 
blacker every moment, one of Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues, 
speaking in the name of the Government at Geneva, con- 
gratulated the League of Nations Assembly on ‘ what has 
been achieved in disarmament.” He prayed in aid that 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement by which Germany had 
abjured “‘ unrestricted ’’ submarine warfare only to repudiate 
the agreement within less than eight months and to practise 
unrestricted submarine warfare, a little later, in all its horror. 

In the succeeding period from February, 1939, onwards | 
saw nothing of Lloyd owing to my absence again in India, but 
we corresponded with each other—and I kept him informed 
of the state of opinion in that country as he had asked me to 
do. I sent him some copies of two great newspapers, with 
whose distinguished editors I was, in Swift’s phrase, ‘‘ familiar 
and domestic,” the Statesman and the Times of India, and he 
was cheered to find, as I found, that, whatever might be wrong 
with the Press in London at the heart of the Empire there was 
nothing wrong with the British Press at its extremities. Both 
those great Indian newspapers were scathing in their vigilant 
criticisms of the policy of appeasement still in full cry at home, 
and when Sir Samuel Hoare saluted the dawn of a new 
‘Golden Age ’”’ on the very eve of Hitler’s final outrage, the 
Statesman, in particular, was devastating in its criticism of 


* “ For there is none other that fighteth for us.” 
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that luckless Minister. By the time I got back to England in 
June, 1939, and saw Lloyd again the storm clouds were 
charged with the thunder of the coming catastrophe. “‘ It is 
now only a question of months ”’ was his comment. 

There was another cause he had at heart. Like the other 
causes he championed so heroically, it was neither fashionable 
nor popular. It was the cause of the Irish Loyalists in the 
“Free State.’’ It was in this connection that I first met him. 
The occasion was a meeting of those independent members of 
both Houses whom their critics called, somewhat contemp- 
tuously, the Die-hards. It was a meeting in a Committee- 
room of the House of Commons to discuss the Statute of West- 
minster Bill. The Minister in charge of the Bill, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, was confidently anticipating a smooth, not to say 
smug, passage for it through the House. But the Die-hards 
had misgivings as to its effect, if passed into law, on the 
integrity of the Irish “ Treaty,” and one day I received a 
letter, signed by Lord Carson, Lord Danesfort, Colonel 
Gretton and Edward Marjoribanks, asking me to address 


‘them, and those who shared their views, on the subject of the 


Bill. The meeting duly took place in a Committee-room of 
the House of Commons. When I rose to address it I noticed, 
sitting next to Mr. Churchill on my right, a slender, athletic 
figure, looking incredibly youthful. It was George Lloyd, and 
when, at the conclusion of my address, I was tackled with 
questions, none, not even Mr. Churchill’s interrogatories, were 
more searching or more incisive than his. Not long after that 
first encounter we became friends and he and I agreed to 
serve as Vice-Presidents, under Carson’s presidency, of the 
Irish Loyalists Imperial Federation. When, in due course, 
the Privy Council, after the Statute of Westminster Bill had 
been placed on the statute-book, decided that it enabled the 
Free State to repeal the Treaty, Lloyd became anxious about 
our hold on the Treaty ports and harbours, an anxiety fully 
shared by Mr. Churchill. With the accession of Mr. de Valera 
to power, the merry game in Dublin of repealing one after 
another of the articles of the Treaty began, culminating in that 
amazing “‘ Irish Nationality and Citizenship Act ’’ which pur- 
ported to divest British subjects in Ireland of their status as 
such and to abolish their allegiance to the Crown, while 
stigmatising all the rest of us over here as “aliens” and 
declaring the United Kingdom itself to be ‘‘ a foreign Power.”’ 
This was followed by a ‘‘ Constitution ” clearly foreshadowing 
aclaim by the Free State to neutrality in any war in which we 
might be engaged. Lloyd foresaw the danger, as he foresaw 
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everything, and suggested that we should lay our misgivings 
before the Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, by way 
of a deputation. I was not very hopeful that he would receive 
us. Mr. Baldwin had always refused. But Mr. Chamberlain 
consented to receive us, only stipulating that we should meet 
him in private in his room at the House of Commons and 
that the meeting should be kept a secret from the Press, as 
it was. The deputation, which consisted of Lloyd, Colone| 
Gretton, Sir Henry Page Croft and myself, was received by 
Mr. Chamberlain on July 1, 1937. I asked Lloyd to be our 
spokesman but, with characteristic self-effacement, he insisted 
that, as questions of constitutional law were involved, | 
should act. Mr. Chamberlain gave me a most courteous 
hearing and assured us that our anxieties about the Treaty 
ports, among other things, should have ‘“ the most earnest 
attention ” of the Government. We went away hopeful. But 
the passion in Downing Street for ‘‘ appeasement ”’ was too 
strong for us. A year or so later the Government, in spite of 
Mr. Churchill’s warnings, handed over the Treaty Ports to 
the custody of Mr. de Valera. 

I conclude this appreciation, and these reminiscences, of 
Lord Lloyd with a brief examination of a decisive event in 
his career. That event was his resignation of his Office as 
High Commissioner for Egypt. As is well known, he resigned 
owing to differences of opinion with the Labour Government 
on its accession to office in 1929. ‘‘ Excitement and, in 
Unionist circles, indignation’ was, as The Times puts it, 
“expressed by Mr. Churchill over what was interpreted as a 
tacit dismissal,’ as indeed it was, and in the ensuing debate 
“the Government’s case resolved itself into a severe attack 
upon Lord Lloyd’s conduct of his official relations with the 
Foreign Office and the Secretary of State.’’ Lloyd’s treat- 
ment by Mr. Henderson, the man who as Secretary of State 
in the Labour Government was responsible for his resignation, 
was in fact mean, dishonest and mendacious. Tackled by Mr. 
Churchill in the House, Henderson was forced to admit that 
he deliberately sent a telegram to Lord Lloyd designed to 
procure his resignation and tried to justify his disingenuous 
trick by suggesting that his predecessor, in the Conservative 
Government, Sir Austen Chamberlain, had found Lord Lloyd 
impossible. In the eighteenth chapter of his classical book, 
Egypt since Cromer, Lord Lloyd, with great dignity and 
restraint, utterly demolished Mr. Henderson’s allegations and 
insinuations. He showed conclusively that Henderson got rid 
of him because he feared his opposition to the Labour policy 
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of surrender to the Egyptian extremists. Mr. Henderson 
made no attempt to reply. It is important to make this clear 
for two reasons. One is that Lloyd’s resignation, coupled with 
Henderson’s mischievous innuendo, undoubtedly operated as 
a ‘check ’’ to his career and his political enemies made the 
most of it. The other is the strange silence of Mr. Baldwin. 
Lord Lloyd was not only a distinguished Conservative but a 
man of the highest integrity, whose relations, as High Com- 
missioner at Cairo, with Mr. Baldwin’s Government had, it is 
quite clear from his book, been not only “ correct ’”’ but quite 
unimpeachable. He waited four years, before publishing his 
book, for Mr. Baldwin to exonerate him. But Mr. Baldwin 
refrained, not only in the debate but for four years afterwards, 
“from any reference,’ as Lloyd put it when at last he gave 
the truth to the world, ‘‘ to the good relations which had 
always existed between myself and the Cabinet of which he 
was Prime Minister.’”’ Why? Had Lloyd been too long 
absent from politics to be useful to Mr. Baldwin? Or was 
his known independence of character such as to make him 
useless to him ? Meanwhile I content myself with recording 
an illuminating incident related to me by Lloyd himself: 
“JT asked Mr. Baldwin to see me soon after my resignation 
and he invited me to spend a day with him, which I did. But 
whenever I got on to the subject of Egypt he evaded the 
question. The only thing he seemed interested in was his 
prospects of winning the next General Election.”” Which, as the 
country now knows to its cost, was the only thing that did 
interest Mr. Baldwin. 

One cannot contemplate a career like that of Lord Lloyd 
without a feeling of deep sadness, even though we contemplate 
it with pride and thankfulness. The last time I saw him he 
was obviously far from well and I urged him to take rest. 
“Rest !’”’ was the reply, ‘‘ I have no time for rest.” At the 
Colonial Office, where he both toiled and slept, he worked all 
day and far into the small hours of the night, devotedly, 
passionately, heroically as though moved by some secret 
premonition that time was short and that 


Little remains ; but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence. 


When Mr. Churchill sent him to Bordeaux, in the dark days of 
last June, to put heart into the French Government, he sent 
the only man who could have succeeded in that forlorn hope, 
but it took heavy toll of him and for long afterwards he could 
not speak of those tragic days without deep emotion. With 
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General Weygand, who has often spoken of him to me in terms 
of warm regard, he had been on terms of friendship for some 
20 years and the meeting between the two men was infinitely 
painful. 

When he was offered the Governorship of Bombay, Lord 
Milner, for whom he had a deep affection, and whom, indeed, 
he looked upon, together with Leo Maxse, as his first leader, 
counselled him not to leave the House of Commons. Milner 
reminded him that a proconsulship was a bourne from whicha 
traveller can rarely hope to return to a political career. But 
he never regretted his choice and his term of office in India 
was probably the happiest time of his life. After he left 
Bombay he never saw India again. There is a rule of etiquette 
in that country that no Governor-General or Governor should 
ever return to the scene of his jurisdiction. But he always 
spoke of India with a kind of wistful nostalgia. When I left 
for that country, on my first visit, he said to me at parting, 
‘“‘ How I wish I were coming with you!” and gave me a letter 
of introduction to Lord Brabourne, then Governor of Bombay, 
with the words, “ I want you to stay at Government House— 
I want you to see my old home.”” When, a few months ago, 
the question of the succession to Lord Linlithgow was 
mentioned in the Press, I asked him if he would take it. 
“ Take it ?”’ he said, ‘It has been the dream of my life.” 
‘“ But,” he added tranquilly, “my appointment would be 
impossible, I have been much too outspoken in the expression 
of my views to be acceptable.’’ All his life he had had the 
courage of his opinions and he was much too great a man and 
much too noble a man to regret the consequences of having 
given unequivocal expression to them. 

He has carried with him to the grave his charm, his wisdom 
and his powers, he has left us his inspiration. Of him it may 
indeed be said— 


This was the noblest Roman of them all : 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world ‘“ This was a man !”’ 


J. H. Morean. 
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II. THE MAN 


“Tr was a sorry thing to see him go.”’ Thus wrote Lawrence 
of Arabia in The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. The words would 
be fitting farewell to George Lloyd, even if they had not—in 
the first place—been written about him. But written about 
him they were—written after Lawrence and Lloyd had 
ranged the desert together and found the full knowledge of 
each other that can only come from danger dared and hardship 
shared in common. “It was a sorry thing to see him go.” 
And Lawrence adds: “ He was understanding, helped wisely, 
and wished our cause well. Also he was the one fully taught 
man with us in Arabia, and in these few days together our 
minds had ranged abroad, discussing any book or thing in 
heaven or earth which crossed our fancy. When he left, we 
were given over again to war and tribes and camels without 
end.” 

Judged by any standard but that of physical stature, 
George Lloyd was a big man; big in heart, in courage, in 
friendship, in faith, in brain, in drive. That he was not 
perfect his closest friends will be the first and most ready to 
admit. So far did his qualities outweigh his defects. Not for 
him the doubtful tribute which seeks to place an ersatz halo 
round the departed. I think he sometimes appeared a little 
too unforgiving. But if he was, it was against incompetence, 
stupidity, laziness, complacency and, of course, dishonesty ; 
and I think, too, that it was maintained only against those 
who persisted in these ways. 

One social fault he had. It was an occasional habit of 
appearing to lose interest in the middle of a conversation. He 
was not always kind to loose talk or wandering from the 
point; those less fiery-quick of brain sometimes paid the 
penalty. There was more to it than that, though. I well 
remember once sitting with him alone afterlunch. It wassome 
time since we had met and he plied me with questions. I was 
in the middle of answering one of them when I noticed that 
he was paying no attention at all to what I was saying. So I 
stopped in the middle of a sentence, sat back and waited. 
Silence reigned for a little while and then he suddenly said 
“Why did you stop like that? ’”’ ‘‘ Because you weren’t 
listening!” I replied, and added: ‘‘ No wonder you put 
people’s backs up sometimes.”” He burst out laughing and 
then, in a swift transition from gay to grave, told me a little 
of what was on his mind. It was nothing petty or personal, but 
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concerned an Imperial question and fully justified his momep- 
tary inattention. Indeed it gave an added value to the kind] 
interest he had shown in my affairs before his mind went 
wandering on to bigger things. I can see, though, that he 
might deal a blow to another’s self-esteem without meaning 
to do so. 

An intensely human creature, he was susceptible to 
discreet flattery, no more and no less than any other intelligent 
son of Adam. Yet he did not seek it, and gave his friendshj 
more fully, I believe, to those who did their best to tell him 
the truth, unpalatable or not. It was certainly so in my case, 
(This is a personal appreciation and I make no excuse for the 
intrusion of the personal pronoun.) For I date the beginning of 
my friendship with him to a foursome at golf when staying as 
his guest at Government House, Goneshkind, Poona. We 
partnered each other against two members of his staff. His 
Excellency the Governor played badly on this occasion. At 
the end of the game he turned to his subaltern partner, 
20 years his junior, and said with a rueful grin: “I played 
rottenly, didn’t I?”’ ‘‘ Yes, your Excellency, you did,” was 
the unhesitating reply. Our two opponents exchanged 
horrified glances, apparently expecting a smart rap over the 
knuckles for the youngster. Instead, he thrust his arm in 
mine and off we went back to Government House on what I 
felt instinctively was a footing of reality. 

This brief and fragmentary tribute cannot hope to pay 
full justice to the career and achievements of Lloyd the 
statesman, or even to Lloyd the man. But one of the out- 
standing stages of his earlier career deserves mention here. 
It was the part he played in August, 1914, when not a few 
members of the British Government were hesitating about 
their country’s obligations to France. In the words of his 
obituary in The Times: “It was to Lloyd that the French 
Ambassador, M. Cambon, appeared.”’ His intervention with 
the Unionists was largely decisive. It was characteristic of the 
real modesty lying under the veneer of self-assurance that, in 
spite of our 20-year friendship, I only learned of this statesman- 
like act after he lay dead. Nor did he ever think fit to mention 
that he had been a rowing Blue at Cambridge. Indeed, now 
that I come to think of it, I never heard him once refer to a 
single one of his many outstanding exploits or achievements. 

His record as Governor of Bombay stands clear and 
unassailable as that of a steward, firm but just. Disorder— 
and there was plenty of it, with Gandhi in full campaign 
against British rule—he put down with resolution and 
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courage, but he was not lacking in patience and tact. In the 
words of The Times: ‘“‘ His actions caused no bitterness, for 
he displayed a patience which to superficial observers may 
have appeared foreign to his character, and by a lucid and at 
times dramatic power of exposition brought his Council and 
his Ministers to a just and impartial view of each situation as 
it arose.” 

His conception of the Empire found no room for a break- 
away or even the chance of a break-away by India. For he 
had ideals, great ideals, of service to the people he governed 
and, what is more, he put them into practice. The reclamation 
of Back Bay and the Sukkur (Lloyd) Barrage stand as solid 
and durable monuments to his vision and courage, bringing 
riches and fertility to thousands. 

His term in Egypt as High Commissioner must be left to 
the verdict of those better acquainted with the circumstances. 
It is enough to know the man, however, to be certain that he 
found inefficiency and corruption rife, and that, whatever the 
effect upon susceptibilities, he embarked upon a “‘ clean-up ”’ 
with ruthless vigour. What would have happened if he had 
been given a full run for his money is only a matter of guess- 
work. As it was, he had fallen foul of certain elements at home 
even before the Labour Government came into power. When 
he was dismissed by a Labour Foreign Minister, the thing was 
done with an economy of courage in the form of a letter which 
would have left a far less proud spirit with no alternative to 
resignation. 

From then onward he was in many ways at his best. On 
the foundation of adversity—for it was adversity to a man 
tightly conscious of his great talents—his stout heart and 
clear brain built up new ways of serving the Empire he loved 
so well. As President of the Navy League, he set to work 
with all the immense vigour at his command, infusing- new 
life into what had been a moribund affair. From the very first 
he sent out warning after warning of our dangerous indiffer- 
ence to sea-power. To-day we know how right he was. Later 
he took over the British Council, and here again his drive and 
imagination reaped a full harvest in spite of difficulties. 

During what were to be the closing years of his life he saw 
the writing on the wall clearer than most. And though 
opinions may differ about the necessity or advisability of 
“appeasement,” it can at the very least be said that if his 


voice had been heard, the need for it—our weakness by land, 
sea and air—would never have arisen. His opponents may 
challenge his interpretation of Munich as a betrayal, but they 
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cannot challenge his right to criticise those who persisted in 
acclaiming it as a triumph of negotiation for the democracies, 
Yet he yielded little, if at all, to the easy temptation to lean 
back and say, “‘ I told you so.’”’ To him it was above all the 
future that mattered. It was in that spirit that he flung 
himself heart and soul into his job when the great opportunity 
came—the Colonial Office. Those who worked under him 
there have already paid their tribute to his great gifts and 
far-seeing enthusiasm. His friends will feel the happier that 
before he went he had felt the thrill of sturdy shoulders 
pressed well home into the harness. 

One piece of mud which stuck while he was alive can be 
brushed off by all who knew him. It was the charge that he 
was Fascist-minded. A strict disciplinarian, a great believer 
in the mission of his country as a civilising Power—George 
Lloyd was all these things. And it is true that he saw Musso- 
lini more than once. It is possible that Mussolini liked him as 
far as he could like anyone. But that is something in Musso- 
lini’s favour, nothing against Lloyd. 

For the rest, those of us who knew Lloyd are content to 
leave the final verdict on him to a posterity which will be ill 
served if there is not before it one day a full and objective tale 
of his crowded and adventurous life. It is hard to believe that 
one so vital, so rich in friendship, in generosity of thought and 
deed, has gone while others with not a tittle of his qualities or 
achievement remain. But he lives on in the minds of his 
friends who may say with Lawrence of Arabia: “ It was a 
sorry thing to see him go.”’ 

THOMAS CADETT, 


SLOGANS 


BEFORE we examine the value of the slogans which have been 
dinned into our ears for the last 25 years, let us look at the 
origin of the word itself. The New English Dictionary 
describes it as a war-cry or battle-cry, usually consisting of a 
personal surname or the name of a gathering-place, specially 
in use by Scottish Highlanders from whose language (Gaelic) 
the English word is derived. With this origin, the meaning 
of the word has been appropriately extended to embrace 
political and Party cries even when these are not the prelude 
to blows or bloodshed. Whilst such cries have been common 
for generations, it seems to me, looking back over 50 years, 
that the use of the word “ slogan’”’ to describe them was 
uncommon until recently. In fact I should say that it first 
came into general and popular use to describe the inanities 
bellowed periodically from Moscow since 1920. 

In order to prosper, a Slogan must have certain charac- 
teristics. First of all it must be topical. Of what interest 
now, for instance, would be: ‘‘ We want eight. We won’t 
wait ’’ ?, a cry which resounded with effect in the House of 
Commons and the country when the Asquith Administration 
were niggardly in their supply of ships of the line. It must 
also be so worded as to catch the ear and thus remain in the 
memory and easily pass from mouth to mouth. It should 
appeal to the emotions and not to reason: for its success 
depends in no wise either on its sincerity or on its accordance 
with reality. Speciousness is valuable though down-right 
absurdity is no bar to the popularity of a slogan. 

In the light of these considerations let us examine some 
of the slogans with which we have been regaled since 1912. 

“A land fit for heroes” had a wide vogue during the last 
war and may conceivably have nerved some sluggards for the 
struggle. While this is doubtful, it is certain that it led to 
such bitterness and disappointment when the war was over 
that it is now only mentioned in derision. Yet there are not 
wanting those who are again holding before our people the 
promise of Utopia as soon as the fighting ends. 

“ A war to make the world safe for democracy ’’ has been 
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lifted bodily from one war to the other. This is the more 
strange in that the last war was followed by the breakdown of 
democracy in a majority of civilised countries. The explana. 
tion is to be found partly because those who invented the 
slogan are incapable of learning anything from past events, 
however recent these may be, and mainly because those who 
repeat it attach to it a number of different meanings. Thus 
our Left Wing Intellectuals would have us believe that we are 
fighting to establish Socialist Governments based on universal 
suffrage all over the world; an interpretation which has 
roused the justifiable mistrust of such good friends as Greece 
and Portugal. The saner elements who repeat the cry mean 
that we are defending those liberties and decencies charac- 
teristic up to now of our democratic institutions. 

‘“‘ Peace is one and indivisible ’’ has many of the charac. 
teristics of a good slogan. It has a mystic, almost biblical, 
sound and appeals to all those who scorn any benefit which 
cannot be enjoyed in perpetuity by the whole human race, 
The fact that history proves it to be nonsense does not detract 
from its value, for it was invented by Mr. Litvinov in order to 
induce France and ourselves to defend the Soviet Union 
against a possible attack by Germany or Japan. Had such an 
attack taken place the cry would have resounded in these 
islands even more loudly than it has done. 

“Equality of sacrifice ’’ has a wide vogue though but 
little reflection is needed to see that no such equality either 
exists or can exist, for how can there be equality between the 
man who has lost his wife and his home through a bomb and 
he who has not so suffered? Or between a refugee from 
a coast town and his brother snug in an inland village ? One 
might go on indefinitely. 

“No profit out of war’”’ is akin to the last example, but 
differs in that one can just imagine its being realisable were 
it applied to more than a comparatively small class. As 
things are, the majority of thenation are profiteering immensely 
by the war whilst a minority are being either totally ruined 
or greatly impoverished. This slogan must bear most of the 
blame for the insane 100 per cent. war profits tax which has 
not merely removed all incentive to economy in the produc- 
tion of materials ordered by the Government, but has pre- 
vented firms from putting aside funds which are found to be 
necessary for post-war reconstruction. Incidentally it costs 
the Exchequer immense sums in swollen costs and loss of 
income tax and is a potent influence towards inflation. 

‘Safety first’? is now rightly decided as a guide to 
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general conduct, though it should not be forgotten that, had 
it been restricted to behaviour on the roads for which it was 
invented, it would never have been more valuable than now. 

“The war guilt lie’ did yeoman service in Germany for 
the best part of a generation, though it requires a Hitler to 
work up indignation at being accused of causing a war and 
simultaneously to glorify war as the highest of human occupa- 
tions. While it is not surprising that this slogan had such 
success in Germany, it is disconcerting to recall that many of 
our planners and prophets here were ready to accept it and to 
place the blame for the last war on their own country. And 
we must bear in mind that the same people will do the same 
thing again when this war is over, though it is patent to every 
unbiassed person that Germany is solely to blame for both 
wars. 

“The New Order ”’ now echoes through Europe and the 
Far East to the dismay of all save the Germans and Japanese. 
As in the case of most other slogans, the object aimed at is 
carefully hidden by the ends used. Just as “‘ No profit out of 
war,” “‘ Equality of sacrifice ’’ and “ Conscription of wealth ” 
aim at bringing all down to the level of the lowest, so “‘ The 
New Order’’ aims at the domination of the Germans and 
Japanese over Europe and Asia. Nor must we forget that 
the word ‘“‘ New ” exercises an almost hypnotic influence over 
weak minds, who fail to realise that it is most unlikely that an 
untried New Order will prove superior to an old one which 
has its roots in the past and, having suited itself continually 
to every victim, has proved its capacity to develop in accord- 
ance with the times and seasons. 

There are three slogans which have brought more confusion 
to the world and danger to the Empire than any yet men- 
tioned. The earliest was Campbell-Bannerman’s famous 
declaration, ‘‘Good Government is no substitute for self- 
government.’’ JI remember when this Liberal cry was first 
raised that the then Lord Percy, whose early death deprived 
the House of Commons of its most brilliant intellect, remarked 
tome that he did not consider that a man capable of such a 
saying had any right to be Prime Minister. For the slogan 
sapped the very foundation of our Empire, built as it was, and 
still to a large extent is, on the contrary thesis. 

More devastating still was President Wilson’s slogan of 
“Self Determination,” against whose explosive possibilities 
the prudent Lansing warned his Chief. It is difficult to assess 
the sufferings caused by the adoption of this cry—the savage 
tepressions of minorities whose hopes had been vainly stirred, 
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the economic misery and the final disillusions. And it is 
typical of slogans in general that this one was invented by 
the head of a State which had successfully fought a bitter four 
years’ civil war to prevent its accomplishment. 

Finally we come to “ Collective Security,’’ the most potent 
single cause of our present plight. Yet the thing itself js 
desirable enough and the cry might have achieved a part of its 
object had its authors explained to the electorate that the 
cornerstone, the essential foundation, of such security must be 
a powerfully armed British Empire. Unhappily the opposite 
line was taken, and the honest voter, only too anxious to 
believe the best of his foreign neighbours, was assured that no 
effort on his part was needful if only he believed in “ Collective 
Security.” And those few who, like the present Prime 
Minister and some other humbler folk, pointed to the lack of 
any sign of such security and to the terrible dangers ahead 
were shouted down as warmongers and scoundrels. And none 
shouted so loudly as those who kept urging us to risk a war, 

In reviewing, then, the slogans of the past, one can but 
wonder what the future has in store for us. It will have been 
noticed that most slogans, though not all, are the product of 
Left-wing minds. These were never more active than at 
present, so we may expect a spate of catchwords from that 
quarter as the war proceeds. It will grow into a flood when 
peace comes. ‘‘ Equal opportunity for all”’ is not new, but 
seems to have a new lease of life. It has all the characteristics 
of a good slogan including self-evident impossibility of attain- 
ment. Others will be invented to catch the passing fancy of 
the uncritical ; and it is unlikely that “‘ A People’s Peace” 
will disappear with the Daily Worker and The Week. It may 
be expected that most of the cries will deal with the post-war 
world which seems an open book to our intellectual Isaiahs; 
and we may be sure that blasts of what our German enemies 
call ‘‘ Zukunfts-Musik ”’ will not be wanting from the Kremlin. 
For the future is the only safe theme when past and present 
offer but one unbroken series of disasters. 

It should be clear from all this that we cannot hope to 
compete with the Left Wing when it comes to inventing 
slogans in their extended sense. Let us therefore revert to the 
original Highland significance of the word as a battle-cry; 
and what better one, what more expressive of all the dear 
things for which we are fighting than the well-tried slogan 
“For King and Country ” ? 

F. O. LINDLEY. 
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Ir is widely recognised by now that racial theories are an 
important factor in the present struggle, particularly from 
the German point of view. Theories inspire practical politics. 
It is not a question of the old German school of Realpolittk. 
Instead of concentrating on the practical problems of their 
own country, the Nazis have evolved a plan for a new world 
order based on pretended findings of archeology, linguistics 
and anthropology. Some of the fundamentals of their racial 
doctrines, which German research workers in these different 
sciences claim to have discovered, are far from being proved, 
but on such slender data the Nazis have founded a policy of 
aggression against the whole world. 

The German racial theories are nothing new. It was in 
the field of philology that the first discoveries were made 
about the relationship between widely separated peoples. 
Franz Bopp was one of the first to point out, in his Comparative 
Grammar, the common origin of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic and German. Later Otto Schrader, 
noticing the close relationship between German and languages 
spoken by the Aryans of India, wrote: ‘All the Indo- 
Germans, from the Ganges to the Atlantic Ocean, are in 
reality disguised Germans ; Germany therefore is equivalent 
to Indo-Germany ” (Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte). 

Coming to the domain of anthropology, it was the sad lot 
of the French writer, Gobineau, to postulate not only the 
existence of an Aryan race, but race-inequality and the 
superiority of the Germans (Essai sur l’Inégalité des Races 
Humaines). Vacher de Lapouge, in L’Aryen, was one of the 
first to lay down that it was the Aryan or Nordic Man who, 
over and over again, created spiritual cultures, superior 
civilisations and moral discipline. The writings of an English- 
man living in Germany, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
helped to spread these fallacies. More recently Dr. Hans F. K. 
Giinther, in his Rassenkunde des Deutschen Volkes, was the 
first to argue that the dolichocephalic blond Nordics must be 
regarded as “‘ the creatively powerful race.” If the Nordic, 
the creative race, declines, greatness and power decline. 
Racial purity and an abundance of children of the Nordic 
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Men are therefore the most valuable treasures of the Nordic 
people. Similarly Otto Ammon (Natiirliche Auslese beim 
Menschen) insists on the necessity of racial improvement, 
and interprets Marxism as a revolt of racially inferior instincts 
under the leadership of the Jewish intelligentsia. 

Further support for these wild theories was found in the 
field of pre-history. Among the students of pre-history, 
possibly the most outstanding figure is that of Professor 
Gustav Kossinna. In his books, based particularly on 
excavations of ancient German burial-places (Rezhengraber) 
he describes a prehistoric German culture of a high level, 
which, of course, he attributes to the Nordic Men. He supports 
the theory of early civilisation spreading in waves from Ger- 
many all over the world (Die Herkunft der Germanen, Ursprung 
der Germanen, and particularly Die deutsche Vorgeschichte 
eine hervorragend nationale Wissenschaft—German Pre-history 
as an Outstanding National Science !). It is evidence of the 
deterioration of the German mind that while his theories, 
advanced before the first European war, met with a rather 
sceptical reception in German scientific circles, they have now 
become a sort of State doctrine on pre-history, and professors 
in certain German universities have found themselves in 
trouble for not supporting them. 

The expansion of the early Nordic civilisation is to be 
traced; according to German archeologists, by a chain of 
dolmens stretching from north-west Germany across central 
and eastern Europe and Asia, right to Korea on the one hand, 
and along western Europe, south to North Africa, on the 
other. Thus the general trends of Nordic migration were to 
the east and south-west. It is difficult to maintain this 
theory in face of the findings of many archzologists who, 
like those of the Catalan School of Pre-history in the Uni- 
versity of Barcelona, led by Professor Bosch-Gimpera, have 
shown the independent origin of Mediterranean cultures and 
their spreading from the Peninsula to the north throughout 
western Europe.* 

The theories of the German archeologists, as outlined by 


* See, among other studies, Professor Bosch-Gimpera and Professor 
Serra-Rafols: ‘‘ Etudes sur le Néolithique et 1’Enéolithique de France” 
(Revue d’ Anthropologie, 1925-27) ; Bosch-Gimpera: ‘‘ Le Néoénéolithique 
dans l'Europe Occidentale et le Probléme de sa Chronologie” (Revue 
d’ Anthropologie, 1930) ; Relaciones Prehistoricas de Irlanda con el Occidente 
de la Peninsula Ibérica, 1933 ; and his great work, Etnologia de la Peninsula 
Ibérica, 1932. See also Professor A. del Castillo: La Cultura del Vaso 
Campaniforme. Su Origen y Extension en Europa, 1928. 
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Dr. von Leers (Geschichte auf rassischer Grundlage, 1936) go 
still higher into the realm of fantasy. They follow the migra- 
tions of the Nordic Men to America, and trace fair people 
among the Eskimos and North-American Indians ; and they 
int to the similarities between the pyramids of Yucatan 
with those of Egypt as proof of their common origin. The 
mysterious sculptures of Easter Island are, of course, dragged 
in, since they can be cited in support of almost any theory. 
Other Germanic waves swept Europe and Asia in later 
periods. The greatness of Rome was due to the Nordic 
strain in its founders. Following the course of the Danube 
the Nordics reached Greece, and the world is indebted to 
them for one of the highest civilisations it has seen. The 
Philistines again were Nordics who landed on the coast of 
Palestine ; and about 2000 B.c. the Aryans reached India. 
But all this florescence of the German race, and the civilisa- 
tions they evolved wherever they settled, was later to be 
destroyed by the usual villain of the piece—the Jew. The 
entire economic and religious foundations of the Roman 
Empire were undermined by the commercial spirit of the Jews. 
Dr. von Leers says that under Constantine, Christianity— 
another Semitic product—had become a State religion, and 
destroyed with religious fanaticism the last philosophies 


which were based on Nordic conceptions. “‘ At the end of 
classical antiquity stood a gigantic graveyard of the Nordic 
race” (p. 54). 


There is no need to follow him and the other Nazi writers 
through a description of all the harm done by the Jews to 
the Germanic race. His conclusion (p. 66) is that ‘“‘ the end 
of the Great War witnessed the triumph of the worst instincts 
of the German people, brought about by Jewish intellectuals— 
profiteering in war industries, high treason, the stab in the 
back, the collapse, disgraceful decadence and the absolute 
extinction of the power of resistance.” 

All this, of course, called for a purification of the German 
race. Professor L. G. Tirala makes some interesting points in 
this connection in his book, Rasse Geist und Seele (Munich, 
1935). He disagrees with the views of other anthropologists 
as to the benefits of race mixture. He believes that the 
mixture of the Nordic, Eastern, Western and Dinaric races 
has brought about a deterioration of physiological and also 
of mental qualities. He argues that whatever the con- 
sequences in the first generation, the second and third show 
a falling off in vitality and other signs of degeneration. The 
offspring of Germans and Jews show “ mental susceptibility 
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and a spiritual confusion which always keeps them laggj 
behind their parents. . . . There is hardly a case of an out. 
standing scholar or artist as a result of such a union ”’ (p, 52), 
A rash statement, which is refuted by many prominent 
names. 

The destiny of peoples is determined, he says, by purely 
biological laws. Race mixture and heredity are therefore 
the principal factors in the development or decadence of a 
people. There is no such thing as a people growing old. 
Rome provides an example: Rome perished because of the 
disappearance of the valuable elements in the race through 
the extinction of the leading Nordic group and through the 
influx of slaves from every corner of the Empire (p. Ioz). 

It is therefore the duty of the Government to conserve 
the purity of the race. According to Professor Tirala, bio- 
logical and hygienic ideas must have first consideration and 
become the basis of the entire education of the German people 
(p. 117). It is also the duty of the State to protect the rights 
of the German race, since “ equal rights and equal concep. 
tions of the law exist just as little as do equal peoples and 
races’ (p. 118). Only by preventing any mixture of foreign 
blood with pure German blood can the progress of the Nordic 
race—i.e., Germany—be assured. 

It is part of Hitler’s greatness that he understands so wel 
the destinies of the German race. As Dr. von Leers puts it, 
“It is the historic credit of Adolf Hitler to have given a 
political reality to the great revelations of anthropology. He 
thus ranks as the greatest regenerator of the people fo 
thousands of years.”’ 

“After a period of decadence and race obliteration we 
are now coming to a period of purification and development 
which will decide a new epoch in the history of the world. 
. . . From the summit of the original Nordic culture of the 
Stone Age, we have passed through the deep valley of cen- 
turies of decadence, only to rise once more to a new height. 
This height will not be less than the one once abandoned, 
but greater, and that not only in the external goods of life. ... 

‘We did not pass through the great spiritual death of the 
capitalist period in order to be extinguished. We suffered it 
in order to rise again under the ‘ sign which never yet failed 
us,’ the cross of the Great Stone Age: the ancient, most 
sacred Swastika ’’ (pp. 76-77). 

This doctrine reaches its apotheosis in a book by Dr. 
Alfred Rosenberg, the Minister of Culture: Mythus des XX 
Jahrhunderts. The modern myth is the glorification of the 
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German race and its self-worship. The task of the Germans 
of the present century is “ to create a new human type out of 
a new life-myth ” (p. 2). 

All these scientific or pseudo-scientific ideas are under- 
lined in Hitler’s Mein Kampf. We must say in extenuation, 
however, that he cannot be criticised by such standards as 
we apply to scholars, being none himself. 

He has probably read enough of popular works on biology, 
however, to postulate his doctrine of the survival of the 
stronger and higher peoples. ‘‘ The stronger must dominate 
and not mix with the weaker, and thereby sacrifice its own 
greatness. Only the born weakling can feel this to be cruel. 
He is indeed but a weak and limited creature. If this law did 
not prevail, any higher evolution of all organic life would be 
unthinkable ”’ (pp. 311-312). 

It is therefore the will of Nature that higher races should 
not interbreed with the lower. If they do, all her efforts to 
evolve a better human type may be frustrated. ‘‘ Wherever 
Aryan blood mixed with that of lower people, the result was 
the end of the bearers of culture ” (p. 314). 

Hitler applies his racial ideas to German history since the 
Thirty Years’ War. ‘“‘ The poisoning of the blood of our 
national body, especially since the Thirty Years’ War, led to 
a disintegration not only of our blood, but also of our soul. 
The open frontiers of our Fatherland, the leaning towards 
u-Germanic, alien elements along these frontier territories, 
and most of all the strong, flowing current of alien blood into 
the heart of our Reich, because of its continuous renewal, 
does not permit an absolute fusion ”’ (p. 437). 

Culture, of course, is again an Aryan product. For Hitler, 
“All we can see to-day in the way of human culture, the 
achievement of art, science and technique, is almost exclu- 
sively the creative product of the Aryan. This very fact, 
however, allows us to conclude with some justification that 
the Aryan Man alone is the founder of a higher humanity 
itself, and consequently represents the original type of what 
we understand by the word ‘man.’ He is the Prometheus of 
mankind ”’ (p. 317). 

The Aryan race has been great in the past and has now 
been eclipsed, thanks to the joint plotting of the Jews, 
Marxists and capitalists, but it will be glorious once more 
after the coming struggles. These Hitler foretold in his 
book, and warned his people to be prepared. “‘ That this 
world will in future be subject to the severest struggles for 
the existence of mankind cannot be doubted. In the end, 
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the urge for self-preservation is eternally victorious. Before 
it, the so-called humanitarianism, which is merely a compound 
of stupidity, cowardice and arrogance, melts like snow in the 
March sunshine. In constant war mankind has become 
great—in eternal peace it must perish”’ (pp. 148-149). And 
he explains clearly how in this coming struggle the Germans 
—the supreme race—must strive for complete world domina. 
tion. ‘‘ We all foresee that at some future time humanit 
will be faced with problems to the solution of which only a 
supreme race will be called, and which will draw on the 
resources and possibilities of a whole planet ’’ (p. 422). 

One striking point about all these political doctrines and 
their racialist foundations is the indiscriminate use of terms 
like ‘‘ Nordic race,” ‘‘ Aryans ’’ and ‘‘ Germans ”’ as synonyns, 
and the identification of the German people with each and all 
of them. 

Race is a biological concept, entirely unrelated to any 
linguistic classification. The Nordic type of man, charac. 
terised by tall stature, fair hair and skin, light eyes anda 
long head, is found chiefly in Scandinavia and north-westem 
Europe, including Holland, part of Flanders and most of 
England and Scotland. In Germany, the type is found mainly 
in the plains of the north-west around Hanover and West- 
phalia. Although it is fairly common in other parts of the 
Reich, it becomes rarer as we go southwards, until the Alpine 
type is predominant in Baden, Wiirtenberg and Bavaria. 
It is wrong therefore to identify the whole German people 
with the Nordic race, or even to claim that they are its purest 
representatives, who are probably to be found in Scandinavia. 
Even Dr. Giinther admits that only 5 or 6 per cent. of the 
Germans are “‘ pure Nordics.” 

“ Aryan ’”’ is a purely linguistic term: it is applied toa 
group of languages embracing some of those in Europe to 
others spoken in India. But it has no direct connection with 
race. Men of quite different anthropological types speak 
languages of the Aryan group. Max Miiller’s dictum is wel 
known: “ An ethnologist who speaks of Aryan race, Aryan 
blood, Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a sinner as a linguist 
who speaks of a dolicocephalic dictionary or a brachycephalic 
grammar.” Here again there are no grounds for saying that 
the German-speaking people are the purest representatives 
of the entire group who use Indo-Germanic languages ; ot 
again for claiming that theirs is the most characteristic 
language of the group. 

After all, therefore, what are the German people from 4 
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racial point of view? In spite of the pseudo-scientific claims 
of modern German ethnologists and their political corol- 
laries, the Germans are far from being a pure race. There is 
no such thing as a pure race in Europe nowadays, and there 
probably never was, even in prehistoric periods. Inter- 
marriage between individuals of different races has gone on 
from very early times, and in Europe has produced some of 
the amazing, ethnical mixtures which we find in modern 


days. 

While the Nordic type is predominant in the north-western 
plains of Germany, as already mentioned, the rest of the 
country, including Prussia, is less “‘ Nordic.” Particularly in 
the mountains of the south, regions like Baden, Wiirtenberg 
and Bavaria show a predominance of the broad-headed and 
brunette Alpine type. The relative frequency of the latter 
type is from 5 to 10 per cent. in Westphalia and Hanover, 
but from 11 to 15 per cent. in the Rhine district, in Saxony 
and Mecklenburg, and even in the province of Brandenburg 
round Berlin. As we go south, it gradually increases to 
25 to 29 per cent. in parts of Austria. In that sense the 

pulation in southern Germany and Austria does not sub- 
stantially differ in ethnical composition from those of, say, 
Switzerland or northern France. 

In Prussia itself we find, as well as long heads, broader 
ones which are anything but typically Nordic. Even the 
people of Brandenburg betray signs of intermixture with the 
broad-headed Slavs. This is particularly noticeable among 
the peasants, the aristocracy being more of the Nordic type. 

The Slav invasions from the east have affected east 
Prussia since very early times. While the Germans were 
spreading over Gaul and the Roman Empire in the Vdélker- 
wanderung, the Huns and other Asiatic hordes were sweeping 
over Germany from the east. A Slav invasion was checked 
by Charlemagne in the gth century, but Slav dialects are 
known to have been spoken in the districts which are now 
indicated by Kiel, Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden and Vienna. 
Slav influence also explains the darker pigmentation of the 
people of Saxony, Mecklenberg and Brandenburg. 

All this points to very profound ethnical differences 
between east and west, as well as between north and south 

any. 

The racial purity for which the Nazis now strive dis- 
appeared in Germany many generations ago, and it is not 
very likely that the laws of Nuremberg can do much to restore 
it. In fact no such racial purity is to be found even in the 
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inner circle of the Nazi party. A composite picture of th 


typical Nordic Nazi is, as Dr. Julian Huxley has put it a 
“as blond as Hitler, as dolichocephalic as Rosenberg, as talj ri 
as Goebbels, as slender as Goering, and as manly as Streicher” p oe 


(We Europeans, 1935, p. 26). 

From the cultural point of view, the claim that all progres 
and all that is high and noble has been the product of th Ger 
Nordic race, i.e., the Germans, would seem to be entirely 
unwarranted. Human culture is a product of all races an 
all types of men, and all cultures command the respect ¢ hed 
anyone pretending to any culture himself. Culture cannot 


be, and luckily is not, the monopoly of a single race. It is, I 
complex product in which important parts are played by on 


environment, particularly in the early stages, and also by 
contacts with other cultures and races. Isolation leads 4) Ger 
stagnation rather than progress, which, on the other hand, i 
fostered by contacts. 

In this respect if the Nordic Man is superior, and hene 
claims to rule the world, the Scandinavians have possibly, 
better title than the Germans. And so far the Danes ani 
Norwegians have not been asked to share with the Nam 
the ambitious programme of dominating Europe ; they hav 
rather been enslaved. The fact that the cultural superiority} 
of the Nordic race is claimed only by the Germans makes it 
at once suspect, and it is obviously being used merely asaf 
basis for political schemes. 

The German writers, in claiming that all cultures all ove 
the world have been created by emigrant Nordics or Germansf ; 
seem blind to the fact that superior cultures like that of 
Greece always flowered outside of German territory. Thisinf 
itself proves it is through contacts and crossings and th 
influence of varied environments that culture flourishe 
The Germans themselves supply further proof of this wha 
they claim that all great men, even those of the Italia} 
Renaissance, have been of Nordic origin. If this were tne} 
it seems a tremendous pity that Germany could not produc 
these great men within her own borders. On the other hani,f 
it has been shown that many of the greatest Germans, inclut-f 
ing Beethoven, Kant, Schiller, Leibnitz and Goethe, wet} 
either moderately or decidedly round-headed (Franz Weider > 
reich, Rasse und Kérperbau, 1927, quoted by Dr. Julaf 
Huxley, op. cit., p. 95). ' 

The present German policy of racial selfishness will, by 
all biological laws, produce only the decadence of Germany.f 
The process has already begun, since the expulsion of 9} 
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many prominent men of letters and science for being tainted 
with Jewish blood. Isolation and inbreeding will only lead 
to a further deterioration of the race, and the benefits often 
produced by the infusion of fresh blood will be lost. 

From the point of view of Europe as a whole, it is only 
to be deplored that the undoubted good qualities of the 
German people are being thus wasted. 

In determining whether the Germans are barbarians or 


' civilised people, it is of little moment to show that they 


had a culture in the Bronze Age. It is more to the point 
to see what use they are making of their sciences and 
technical skill. The higher the degree of cultural develop- 
ment, the lower will be its moral value to civilisation if it is 
used in the service of Evil. This is now the case with the 
Germans, who have placed their good qualities not at the 
service of the progress of human culture as a whole, but of 
their own ambitions at the expense of the rest of mankind. 

It would be blindness to ignore that the present conflict 
is a racial one, be it merely because one of the protagonists 
believes it to be so. The tragedy of Europe all through 
history has always been the antagonism between the Germans 


» and the other European peoples. 


_ The new outburst of German racial aggressiveness coincides 


| with a dawning consciousness in the democratic countries of 


the unity of Europe and the necessity for international 
co-operation. The future will not be bright unless at the end 
of the war Germany—as well as all the other countries— 


is not persuaded to bring the contribution of her qualities 
| to this supranational cause. 


J. M. Batista 1 Roca. 


VOL. CXVI. 3 


BLOCKING ROADS IN WARTIME 


ONE Sunday evening recently Mr. Maurice Healy concluded a 
talk over the wireless by urging that, in the event of “‘ parcels” 
of 500 or so German troops being landed from the air in 
a particular locality and obtaining freedom of movement 
within a certain radius, the residents should not seek safety 
in flight but stay put where they were. Mr. Healy, in saying 
this, doubtless had in his mind the disastrous effect which 
the blocking of the roads in Belgium and Northern France 
with refugees and their belongings had upon the movements 
of the allied troops last June. 

The wisdom of the advice would be apparent but for one 
rather obvious fact which Mr. Healy may or may not have 
overlooked. For, he seems to presume that, when a German 
parcel wholly or in part descended on an undefended village 
or small town, the residents would be given the option of 
going or staying just as they chose. But, from all we know 
of Teuton methods, it would be much more likely that an 
order would be given for all the villagers to clear out at once 
under pain of being summarily shot if they disobeyed. Des- 
peradoes, such as these parcel troops whose chief objective 
would be to create panic and confusion on the high roads by 
littering them with refugees and their impedimenta, would 
not be likely to bother whether their action was in accordance 
with international law or the Hague Convention. Some of 
them might even accompany the refugees in civilian dress or 
a British uniform as was the case last summer. 

The question therefore naturally arises what are the 
authorities doing to cope with such an emergency. That they 
recognise both its gravity and its likelihood is clear or Mr. 
Healy would not have been permitted to say what he did. 
So one may ask whether any instructions have been issued 
for the guidance of those who by force majeure might be 
compelled to abandon their homes at the shortest notice, 
maybe in the dead of night, to seek safety elsewhere ? How 
many people have even tried to think out for themselves 
what, under such circumstances, would be their course of 
action and where or how they would escape? It may then 
well be suggested that the Home Office should issue a general 
scheme to the local authorities from which the latter could 
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frame a refugee plan adapted to the need of the small towns 
and villages in their areas. Such a plan should offer a choice 
of at least four alternative centres, one in each of the directions 
of the four cardinal points, and every householder should not 
merely be informed of these centres but also be prescribed 
the route he should take to reach the one selected. These 
routes should, of course, be across country and through 
byways, but never down the high roads. Flight by motor 
should also be prohibited. Evacuees should also be instructed 
to take nothing with them except food, if they were allowed 
to do this. Such flights would probably not be by winter 
nor in the worst of weather conditions, because it is unlikely 
that Hitler would make his great gamble while these pre- 
vailed ; but, it may reasonably be assumed that, as soon as 
“parcels ’’ of Germans begin to be landed promiscuously 
from air transports, invasion on a grand scale will be about to 
start or, more probably, will have already begun. 

But, what about the Home Guard? Was not this force 
absorbed into the national army and given arms, uniforms 
and training, precisely to deal with the particular emergency 
we are considering and to protect the localities in which its 
members reside ? So long as it was held that they would 
only have to deal with a comparatively few parashots who 
could be rounded up by very superior numbers, the problem 
was rightly considered as one well within their ability to 
grapple with. But, would this be true if the “ parcels ’’ were 
perhaps 500 strong and accompanied, as they probably would 
be, by even a small escort of fighters and bombers? The 
men landed would, of course, have been picked for their job 
and trained for it with the characteristic German thoroughness. 
It is true that they could not have the assistance of heavy 
artillery nor of heavy mechanised armament ; but, would the 
Home Guard either? What the Germans certainly would 
have, however, would be tommy guns, grenades and the best 
of machine guns. 

If and when an invasion em masse is started and the real 
Battle of Britain begins, attacks are likely to be made simul- 
taneously, not merely at one, but at several points on our 
coast line, including that of Ireland. The writer, when serving 
afloat before Blériot had crossed the Channel, once took part 
in a sham invasion at Clacton-on-Sea, the record of which 
may be still filed away in some pigeon-hole at the Admiralty. 
What he saw convinced him of the extreme difficulty of 
landing troops under fire from the shore as well as that of an 
enemy battle fleet. The re-embarkation of troops under 
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such conditions as those of Dunkirk, for instance, is child’s 
play compared with an attempt to land them without first 
having obtained mastery of the sea. Napoleon learned that, 
The only way it could be effected would be by complete 
mastery of the air, which the Germans failed to secure last 
September and therefore dared not then proceed further with 
their invasion scheme. It may be assumed that they would 
throw every ounce of men and material at their disposal 
into the struggle which would thus assume gigantic propor- 
tions; for, success or failure would mean not much less to 
them than it would to ourselves. Hence rapid movements of 
our available regular troops to threatened points, with large 
reserves at depéts throughout the lands ready to be utilised 
when and where the supreme command might direct, and 
this at the shortest notice, would be absolutely essential. All 
this is obvious, even to a layman in military matters: but it 
enforces the conclusion that it would be utterly impossible to 
dissipate these regular troops in dealing with “ parcels.” 
Hence it follows that internal defence must be in the hands of 
the Home Guard. 

As to how far these have been trained for their task and 
are organised and distributed, it would neither be politic nor 
probably permissible to discuss in a magazine article. The 
military authorities, we may rest assured, have been giving 
the matter their most earnest consideration, so that it may 
well be that very soon we shall see the Home Guard receiving 
full time and intensive training. The vital part which they 
may have to play in the national defence is more and more 
being appreciated. But the time before the storm bursts may 
now be short. 

J. H. SHACKLETON-BAILEY. 


THE FREE TRADE HALL FALLS DOWN 


‘Farewell Manchester, Manchester, farewell.” 


SomE time ago we heard in the News Bulletin of the Manchester 
Free Trade Hall. We learned that every prominent politician 
of the past six decades had spoken there, and that the Hun 
had wrecked the Hall. 

No other ending could surely be more appropriate, because 
for the Hun this Hall has served its purpose. From the date 
of its erection the policy associated with the Manchester Free 
Trade Hall has undoubtedly, if unwittingly, favoured Ger- 
many. It has, therefore, contributed to two German threats 
of war, I9II and 1913, to two world-wars, and to the existing 
enslavement of the neighbouring countries by Germany. Let 
us face this truly disturbing political fact, as Sir Robert 
Vansittart, in his recent broadcasts, faced no less disconcerting 
historical facts about Germany. 

In the distant days of bows and arrows, victory in war 
depended mainly on the courage and leadership of the forces 
engaged. In these days of submarines, tanks, Bren guns and 
airplanes, our victory depends, in addition, on the equip- 
ment of the services—on the output of our industries, as well 
we all know. 

Seventy years ago, Prussia and the several German States 
were principally occupied with farming. Their industrial 
development had lagged behind, and England was still “‘ the 
workshop of the world.’’ Unfortunately, and notwithstanding 
the wishful thinking of Free Traders, or Manchesterthiimers, 
as the Germans used to style them, their bitter opponent, 
Disraeli, was justified in his forebodings. ‘‘ The Continent of 
Europe did not suffer that England should always be the 
workshop of the world.”’ So much so that in less than 40 
years of its establishment the German Empire became an 
industrial power of the first magnitude, and to this consum- 
mation invaluable help was indisputably afforded by England’s 
free trade policy. 

% Every trained thinker must admit that the industries of 
acountry, both as regards their character, their efficiency and 
their progressiveness, are profoundly affected by the extent 
of the home market for their output. Commodities are pro- 
duced in order to be marketed, and the home market is not 
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only the sole market which a country can command, but jt 
lies nearest to hand and is the market most readily calculable. 

The market of the United Kingdom, combined with that 
of the Dominions and Colonies, by far exceeded in size the 
market of Germany, yet so liberal were our Liberal economists 
that they gave it away. Just as their forerunners—the 
Whigs—offered to the landlords the enclosures, or common 
lands, of ‘a bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” so these 
economists bestowed upon the German Empire the British 
Empire’s most precious economic possession—the home 
market of its producers. 

But the Germans did not want our markets for the pro. 
ducts of each and every industry. The markets which they 
chiefly coveted were those which would allow the expansion 
of their key war production industries, and, thanks to our 
policy, this ambition could be realised. From the factories of 
Germany there poured into the ports of the United Kingdom 
and of our Empire overseas a stream of fine chemical manv- 
factures and all sorts of machinery and apparatus, both 
mechanical and electrical. 

Publication of German designs was strengst-verboten, yet 
acts speak louder than words, and the consequence of this 
“‘ peaceful penetration ’’ was that when, in 1914, war burst 
upon our dazed free trade politicians—‘‘ Peace and Goodwill 
towards men”’ is the motto commandeered by the Cobden 
Club—Great Britain’s electrical industry was more or less a 
German appendage, many of her great engineering firms were 
on the verge of bankruptcy, and her dyestuffs industry was 
practically moribund. Moreover, save for the passing of the 
Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act of 1920, an Act whicha 
Labour Government actually proposed in 1931 to repeal, this 
vital protective industry would again have been moribund on 
the outbreak of this bestial war. 

About these momentous facts, facts which a study of 
British Blue-books—notably The Annual Statement of the 
Trade of the United Kingdom—would elicit, the Free Trade 
speakers at Manchester’s Free Trade Hall have preserved an 
unbroken silence. The parlous state of Great Britain’s key 
industries was ascribed by them to either the slackness of our 
workmen or a lack of enterprise on the part of their employers. 
The circumstance that wages in many competitive countries 
were lower than at home, and that British industrialists alone 
had no home market on which they could rely, no market 
‘within the Empire which they could call their own, was 
designedly disregarded. The Free Trade Hall was wont to 
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resound with boasts of our trade with foreigners; of the huge 
volume, amounting to over £150,000,000 annually, of Lanca- 
shire’s exports of cotton piece-goods destined for India, China 
and Japan ; of the trade in cotton yarn, cotton waste, wool 
tops, etc., with Germany ; of Britain’s vast exportation of 
coal—a raw material—to France, Italy, South America, etc., 
and of a world-wide shipping trade which fetches and carries 
—which carried these crude cargoes away and fetched foreign 
foodstuffs without which we must, it was said, starve. 

What, however, of “ that thrice accursed, thrice impious 
doctrine of the modern economist that in doing the best for 
oneself one unwittingly does the best for others’’ ? What of 
“the good old cause—the cause with which are associated 
principles the most entirely popular, sentiments the most 
entirely national, the cause of labour, the cause of the people, 
the cause of England ”’ ? 

Leagues and leagues of the foulest slums are a charac- 
teristic of the industrial North, and in many Lancashire textile 
mills the rates of wages, which naturally influences housing 
conditions, were notoriously among the lowest in Great Britain. 
It was, indeed, after “‘ the war to make the world safe for 
Democracy ’’ that in the House of Commons Lancashire manu- 
facturers maintained that low wages and juvenile labour were 
essential to their export trade—essential to enable them to 
compete in costs with naked native labour in the East. And 
what time Lancashire was exporting partly finished textiles to 
Germany, wholly finished textiles were being imported from 
Germany to the detriment of mill hands in Nottingham, where 
the rate of wages was usually higher. 

The export of our superlative coal was likewise carried on 
at the expense of the community. If we can credit A Report 
of a Court of Inquiry into the Mining Industry, the price at 
which British coal was exported was too low, due to the lower 
wages of foreign miners, to yield a living wage. The balance 
of our miners’ wages and the entire profit of mine-owners were 
derived from the higher prices demanded from home con- 
sumers, whether domestic or industrial. 

In the shipping trade, so unattractive were the conditions 
for our gallant seamen that cargo boats were largely manned 
by coloured labour. As for our imports of cheap competitive 
foodstuffs, the real cost of a cheaper loaf was lower wages for 
many factory operatives and all agricultural labourers, to- 
gether with a derelict country-side. 

Yes! Richard Cobden himself, though an apostle of a 
spurious cheapness, divined a danger in Manchesterismus : 
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“IT doubt the wisdom, I certainly doubt the prudence, of , 
great body of industrious people to allow themselves to cop. 
tinually live in dependence on foreign Powers for the supply 
of food and raw material, knowing that, at present, a system 
of warfare exists by which at any moment, without notice 
without any help on their part or means of prevention, they 
are liable to have the raw material or the food withdrawn from 
them—cut off from them suddenly—without power to resist 
or hinder it.’”’ 

In the course of the last war, the workmen, manufacturers, 
scientists and inventors of Great Britain succeeded in rebutting 
the accusation that theirs was the responsibility for her indus. 
trial retrogression. They furnished conclusive evidence that 
they were the sons of their fathers. During a mere four year 
of an assured market for the output of British workshops, they 
recaptured in all the higher branches of industry, and 172 key 
industries, their erstwhile supremacy. In both the quality and 
quantity of munitions they led the warring nations, while 
such gigantic strides were made in agriculture that we almost 
came within sight of independence of foreign Powers for the 
supply of staple foodstuffs. 

Scarcely was the Armistice signed, however, than men and 
masters were again betrayed. Free Traders were again on the 
war path, and since they hoped inter alia to resurrect their 
trade with Germany, that country must, of course, be treated 
leniently and be put upon its feet. Fired by Mr. J. Maynard 
Keynes’ The Economic Consequence of the Peace, our poli- 
ticians broadcast at every opportunity that Germany was 
incapable of paying an appreciable proportion of the costs of 
a war she had forced upon the world, and that “‘ if we received 
the indemity in goods—clearly the sole method of payment— 
it would stagnate our production and our labour market.” 

But, as was stated in the Dawes Report, ‘‘ German industry 
had been brought to a high state of perfection by 1924,” and 
with his extortions Herr Hitler has burst the bubble of Ver- 
sailles vindictiveness. He has also proved that the receipt of 
gratuitous merchandise can enrich the victors, and that if, 
over a period of 25 years, the Allies had kept the Germans 
busy working for them, on the lines which the Nazis had made 
familiar, Germany would not have been in a position to make 
this war. 

The Manchester Free Trade Hall has fallen down. May 
its ruins be preserved in perpetuity as a reminder to our people 
that what doctrinaires believe means Britian’s jeopardy. 

J. S. HEcHT. 


HELLAS 


Virgil is silent, but old Homer sings 
Before the gates of Athens once again, 
And echoing his song a tocsin rings, 
Over Olympus and the Spartan plain. 


Calling to arms again from classic lore 
His heroes of the past—and woe betide ! 


For Greece transformed is Hellas now once more, 


With Achilles and Ajax at her side. 


No Caesar shall awake to aid her foe, 
Or Scipio to raze her ancient home. 
Nor yet Aurelian rise to proudly show 
A new Zenobia in the streets of Rome. 


But o’er the Apennines an awful cry, 

Now bows Italia’s head in shameful fear ; 
“Who liberty betrays shall more than die!” 
’Tis Garibaldi’s fateful curse we hear. 


Rising until it joins in harmony, 

The clarion call of Byron’s dying breath ; 
From Missolonghi, ringing o’er the sea, 

“‘ Give Hellas Liberty—or give her Death ! ” 
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TERTIUM GAUDENS 


I 


Marx and Mohammed! Could any two descendants of 
Abraham—their beards apart—be more unlike one another? 
Separated by more than 1,000 years of eventful history; 
living in conditions wholly dissimilar; the one an erudite 
philosopher, the other unable either to write or to read ; the 
one an enemy of all religion, which he regarded as the opium 
of the people, the other entirely dominated by the conscious- 
ness of the presence of God—the two men seem to stand poles 
asunder. Yet when observed more closely, and when their 
fundamental essentials rather than superficial accidentals are 
emphasised, the modern Israelite and the medieval Ishmaelite 
are seen to have had much in common besides their descent 
from the Old Testament patriarch, and the zarebesque simi- 
larity of their countenances. Both of them were masters of 
men, born pioneers and leaders, dominating, autocratic, 
impatient of opposition or criticism ; both of them were dis- 
satisfied with the society in whose midst they were brought 
up; both of them were determined to destroy it and to 
re-mould it ‘‘ nearer to the heart’s desire’’; both of them 
were profound believers in human equality and were vehement 
in denouncing social distinctions ; both of them gave unity 
and cohesion to immense masses of men, the one to the tribes 
of Arabia, the other to the proletariat of the world ; both of 
them inspired their followers with passionate devotion to their 
creed, the one to the law of Islam, the other to the gospel of 
Communism ; both of them believed in war as an instrument 
of policy, and both excited the fighting spirit of their followers 
to the highest pitch of intensity by holding out the prospect 
of limitless material rewards, the one the joys of a sensuous 
paradise beyond the grave, the other the terrestrial satisfac- 
tion of a general confiscation of other people’s property. 


II 


The influence of both Mohammed in the 7th century and 
Marx in the 19th was immediate and profound. There can 
be no doubt that both the sayings of the prophet, collected 
after his death in the Koran, and the writings of the philo- 
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sopher, epitomised in Das Kapital, inaugurated new eras in 
the history of mankind. It was not, however, until some 
time after their respective deaths—that of Mohammed at the 
age of 62 in A.D. 632, that of Marx at the age of 65 in A.D. 1883 
—that the full effects of their teachings became manifest. 
Each of them left devoted successors—Abu Bekr and Omar 
in the one case, Lenin and Stalin in the other—who with 
unquestioning fidelity, sublime confidence in victory, and 
outstanding powers of organisation, established the empires 
of which their Masters had dreamed. It is doubtful, however, 
if either the 7th-century Moslem Caliphs or the 2oth-century 
Bolshevik dictators could have achieved their purposes unless 
circumstances had been peculiarly favourable. It is of these 
circumstances that I wish particularly to treat in the present 
article, and I wish to do so in order that from the completed 
history of the Moslem conquests a millennium and a quarter 
ago I may point a moral respecting the as-yet-unfulfilled pro- 
gramme of Bolshevik expansion. 


III 


At the time when Mohammed began his mission the two 
great powers in the Middle East were the Byzantine Empire, 
centred at Constantinople, and the Persian kingdom, whose 
capital was Ctesiphon on the Tigris. Persia was primarily a 
land power with vast armies drawn by conscription from the 
numerous constituent peoples of the subject Orient ; Byzan- 
tium, although she was able at need to form and equip armies 
was primarily a maritime power. She held complete control 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and she derived her wealth mainly 
from the commerce that she conducted with Syria, Egypt and 
Africa. 

War between these two powers broke out in 602 and it 
raged with little intermission for more than a quarter of a 
century. The history of its process is instructive. At first, 
Persia, under a resolute and resourceful autocrat, Khosru II, 
carried all before her. A letter which Khosru, in the midst of 
his early triumphs, wrote to the Byzantine Emperor Heraclius 
reads like an epistle from Herr Hitler to Mr. Churchill. It 
begins :-— 

“ Khosru, greatest of gods and master of the whole 
earth, to Heraclius his vile and insensate slave.” 


The large and well-equipped Persian armies overran and 
annexed Syria, Palestine and Egypt. They traversed Asia 
Minor and took up their station at Chalcedon, near the mouth 
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of the Bosphorus, whence they projected the striking of the 
final and fatal blow at Constantinople, which lay just across 
the narrow waters. Between the Persians and complete 
triumph lay only the Byzantine fleet. That fleet, however, 
proved equal to the emergency. The Persians, with Con- 
stantinople under their very eyes, were never able to cross 
the intervening strip of water. Meantime, behind the defen- 
sive bulwark thus effectively maintained, the Byzantine 
Emperor Heraclius slowly and laboriously collected and 
equipped an army equal to the task of meeting the Persians 
on their own element. In 622 all was ready. Then, using 
his command of the sea with devastating effect, he landed his 
troops in Asia Minor behind the Persian lines, cutting their 
communications with the East, and compelling them to beat 
a hasty retreat. Following them into Armenia and Mesopo- 
tamia he inflicted upon them defeat after defeat until in 628 
he drove them to unconditional surrender. They were com- 
pelled to disgorge all their stolen property. Never had 
Byzantine arms won a more spectacular triumph ; never had 
Persia suffered a more decisive overthrow. 


IV 


The long-drawn and deadly conflict between these two 
great powers had been watched with strained interest by 
Mohammed from his seat at Medina. At the crisis of the 
struggle, an Arab chronicler tells us, he caused letters to be 
sent to each of the contesting potentates. The story is thus 
summarised by Sir Charles Oman (The Dark Ages, p. 212) :— 


‘“‘ While in the midst of his last campaign, Heraclius 
had received a letter from an obscure Arabian prophet 
bidding him accept a new revelation from Heaven which 
its framer called Islam, or Submission to God. A similar 
missive was delivered at the same moment to Chosroes 
[Khosru] then on the eve of his fall. Chosroes tore up the 
letter, and swore he would at his leisure lay the insolent 
prophet in a dungeon. Heraclius sent a polite letter of 
acknowledgment and a trifling present to the unknown 
fanatic, being averse to making enemies of any sort while 
the Persian war was still on his hands. Little as could 
have been foreseen at the time the followers of the sender 
of these eccentric missives were fated to tear up the 
empire of Chosroes by the roots, and to lop off half of its 
fairest provinces from the realm of Heraclius.”’ 


Mohammed, in short, in A.D. 628 was the fertius gaudens. 
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Khosru, the blatant and boastful aggressor, was at the end of 
his resources. His armies were in panic-stricken retreat ; his 
capital was about to be occupied by the enemy whom he had 
unprovokedly challenged ; his disillusioned subjects were on 
the eve of a revolt which resulted in the overthrow and execu- 
tion of Khosru himself. Persia, indeed, never recovered from 
the blows showered upon her during the six years of Hera- 
clius’s victorious campaigns. The Byzantine forces had 
inflicted mortal wounds at the very heart of the Sassanid 
despotism. Mohammed, himself, did not live to see the end 
of the matter. Under his two successors, Abu Bekr and Omar, 
however, the coup de grace was administered. Persia, utterly 
exhausted by the Byzantine war, and now disrupted by civil 
strife, made hardly a show of resistance to the hosts of the 
Moslems. Two heavy defeats—at Kadesiah 637 and at 
Nehavend 642—sufficed to destroy the Sassanid Reich entirely. 
It fell, never to rise again. 

Byzantium, too, although completely victorious in the 
Persian war, was worn out, impoverished, and gravely 
weakened. Urgent need for economy, combined with a belief 
that—Persia being defeated—she was for ever safe, caused 
her to dismantle her navy, reduce her army to a skeleton, stop 
the payment of subsidies to her allies, and pile up exactions 
upon her subjects. Hence, when, in 634, Abu Bekr ordered the 
invasion of Syria and Palestine, depleted armies, alienated 
allies, and disaffected provincials, made the task of the 
invader easy. A couple of big battles broke the Byzantine 
power in Syria. Damascus was captured in 635, Emesa 636 ; 
Jerusalem, Aleppo, and Antioch 638; finally Czsarea 641. 
Syria and Palestine passed for ever out of Byzantine control. 
The two oldest of the Apostolic Sees of Christendom—Jeru- 
salem and Antioch—fell permanently into the hand of the 
infidel. Meantime, under the caliph Omar, Egypt was being 
invaded. Its conquest was even easier and shorter than that 
of Syria and Palestine. Within the two years 639-41 all of it 
was occupied except the city of Alexandria. For a few years 
the Byzantine fleet enabled this great city, the second in the 
empire, to maintain a fitful resistance. The Moslems, how- 
ever, soon set themselves to ship-building, and in 646 sea 
power enabled them to isolate the city and enforce its sur- 
render. Another Apostolic Patriarchate was lost to Christen- 
dom. The Byzantine Empire was irretrievably disintegrated. 


V 
Is it necessary to point out in detail the present-day 
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parallel to this 7th-century story? Germany under her 
blatant and boastful dictator is the aggressive and tyrannical] 
land-power of the 20th century. As the result of long prepara- 
tion she built up an enormous and well-equipped army with 
which she proceeded to achieve at first a series of spectacular 
successes. It seemed as though she was about to subjugate 
the world. She reached the coast of the English Channel 
whence she could gaze upon the cliffs of Kent, and she set 
herself to cross the narrow straits and effect the conquest that 
would make her the mistress of mankind. But over against 
her stood British sea-power and air-power, while behind the 
protective barrier of ships and airplanes the modern Heraclius 
proceeded with prodigious energy and expedition to build upa 
great army sufficient not only to render a successful invasion 
of Britain impossible, but also to make a counter-attack upon 
the aggressor ultimately feasible. 

That is as far as events have moved at the moment of 
writing, and it is just because the drama of the 2oth century 
is at present unfinished, and is in process of working itself out 
under our eyes, that the parallel of the 7th century is so 
interesting and illuminating. It is already becoming evident 
that, if carried, as it probably will be, to its desperate con- 
clusion, the conflict between German land-power and British 
sea-power (with air-power determining the balance) will end 
in a British victory. Germany will go the way of 7th-century 
Persia. Her criminal dictator will be overthrown and extin- 
guished. Civil war will end in the disintegration of the evil 
Reich and in its disappearance as a polity from the European 
system. 

But what of Britain? In what sort of a state will she 
emerge from the tremendous ordeal through which she is now 
passing ? It is clear that her resources will have been strained 
to the utmost. Her wealth will have been drained away ; her 
cities devastated and destroyed ; her people, both militant 
and pacific, decimated ; her courage and endurance put to the 
severest test. There will be a strong tendency, as there was 
in 7th-century Byzantium, and as there was in Britain herself 
in 1918, to seek repose in complacent optimism ; to believe 
that the days of danger are over ; to disband army, navy, and 
air force ; to indulge in dreams of “‘ federal union ”’ and other 
soporific substitutes for alert observation and wakeful action. 
War-weariness will, indeed, be very great, and the temptation 
to relaxation exceptionally strong. Nevertheless I am con- 
vinced that never will there be for Britain more acute need of 
sleepless vigilance than there will be in the hour of victory. 
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For outside the sphere of the present conflict there stands 
watchful, exultant, and expectant the third power waiting, 
as did the Arab zealots 13 centuries ago, to fall upon the 
exhausted combatants and gather the fruits of their long 
struggle. 


VI 


Marxian Communism is a militant creed. It proclaims the 
false and irrational, but deadly and seductive, dogma of the 
class war, and it seeks to organise the proletariat of the world 
in a vast organisation to plunder the bourgeoisie of their. 
capital and property owners of their land. In Russia, under 
those two resolute Commanders of the Faithless, Lenin and 
Stalin, it has established itself, at the cost of an appalling 
mass of destitution and misery. But Marxian Communism is 
also a missionary creed ; it aims at the conquest of the world. 
It realises that the proletarian dictatorship is insecure and 
unstable in the midst of States which recognise the rights of 
capitalists and landowners. Hence it watches and waits, 
seeking every opportunity to spread its influence and insinuate 
its agents. In every country of the world it has its “ fifth 
columnists,” its Quislings, working subterraneously to prepare 
the way for its operations and its triumph. 

The dictators of Bolshevik Russia, and the leaders of the 
Third Communist International, have clearly perceived that 
nothing would be so likely to pave the way to the extension 
of their power as a general world war. It was the war of 
1914-18 that enabled them to seize the reins of government in 
Russia : another similar conflict might well open to them the 
rest of Europe and the world. Hence it is that ever since the 
Peace of Versailles, concluded 22 years ago, the emissaries 
of those Marxian caliphs Lenin and Stalin have laboured with 
subtlest craft to embroil the nations of Western Europe in 
war. They have fomented industrial unrest in every country 
in the hope of stirring up civil conflict. They have striven by 
every means in their power to renew the international struggle 
which reached its unsatisfactory close in 1918. To this latter 
end they at first opposed and denounced the League of Nations 
and did all they could to break it up and to render its opera- 
tions futile. When the anxious and agitated nations, hoping 
to conciliate and appease them, invited them to enter the 
League, they accepted the invitation in order the more effec- 
tively to undermine the League’s strength from within. The 
record of M. Litvinov’s activities at Geneva is a record of 
constant agitation to embarrass the “‘ Capitalist Powers ”’ and 
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to break the peace of the world. And it would seem that the 
peculiar object of M. Litvinov’s animosity was Britain, in one 
of whose prisons he had once been incarcerated. There can 
be little doubt, too, that M. Molotov, the present agent of 
Bolshevik foreign policy, much as he differs from his pre. 
decessor, entirely shares his hostility to Britain. Hence to 
ensure the outbreak of war in 1939, to make the destruction 
of Britain probable, and to prepare the path for the ultimate 
triumph of Communism, he was ready to undergo the deep 
humiliation of coming to terms with Hitler, who had risen to 
power in Germany as the main opponent of Communism, and 
had persistently denounced the Bolsheviks in language of 
unmitigated abuse. 


VII 


The war of 1939 which is now approaching its climax 
represents, among other things, the triumph of Bolshevik 
intrigue. Western Europe is embroiled ; America and Japan 
are indirectly involved ; not a single country in the world is 
wholly unaffected. Everywhere Communism is lifting its head 
and looking to come in as the tertium gaudens when both the 
main combatants and their seconders are exhausted and 
impoverished. If Britain is to escape such a doom as over- 
took Byzantium in the 7th century; if she is to avoid the 
subversion of her Constitution, the spoliation of her people 
and the disruption of her Empire, it behoves her to take 
timely measures to avoid the lethargy and the illusions that 
ruined the empire of Heraclius at the beginning of the Dark 
Age, and to eschew even those amiable but false fantasies that 
led her to that position of impotence and insignificance which 
she occupied in the disastrous and disgraceful days of Munich 
in September, 1938. 

: F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


THE UPROOTED 


In a village schoolroom in the autumn of 1939 the rector’s 
wife and the lady of the Manor were conferring anxiously 
over a list of available billets which had been drawn up for a 
party of London children at the outbreak of the war. After 
three days of fruitless waiting, two ‘buses had suddenly 
arrived bearing, instead of the expected I00 youngsters, 
20 mothers, each of them with several tiny children. Natur- 
ally they did not want to be parted from their infants, yet it 
was doubtful whether cottagers, prepared to take in one child 
old enough to look after itself, would be either able or willing 
to take in several toddlers and an adult as well: hence the 
need for immediate reorganisation. In the second school- 
room the strangest tea-party surely ever given in that village 
was in progress. Weary mothers and children sat silently on 
narrow benches before low desks, while eager helpers went 
from one to the other serving tea and biscuits and distributing 
paper carriers containing iron rations for several days. The 
women looked very different from the tidy respectable cot- 
tagers. They came from one of the poorest parts of London, 
and were draggled and travel stained, having been up all 
night owing to almost the first air-raid alarm ; moreover, 
they had been travelling the whole day, although nobody 
quite knew why it should have taken nine or ten hours to 
do a journey which normally lasted an hour and a half. After 
tea the little families were brought in turn into the next room 
where their billets were assigned to them. The first mother 
was a large perspiring woman with her hair hanging about 
her shoulders, and a year-old child on each arm. 

“Twins ? ’”’ someone asked admiringly. 

“ Yus, twins,” said the mother. ‘‘ And if I’d known what 
was coming, I wouldn’t ’ave ’ad ’em.”’ 

The momentary silence in that little room revealed the 
secret general response to all that underlay her outburst. 

No mother wanted to be parted from any of her children, 
but since the billets were not adequate, some separations had 
to be made. Usually the children, eager-eyed and open- 
mouthed, did not mind in the least, until the mother burst 
into tears and then, of course, they all followed her example. 
The lady of the Manor, brisk and business-like and apparently 
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of the outdoor no-nonsense type, showed unexpected under- 
standing. 

“ Poor things ! ’’ she said in an interval, while one family 
had been taken to the waiting car outside and another was 
being collected in the adjacent schoolroom. ‘ They’re tired 
out and they’ve just been parted from their husbands. It’s 
no wonder.” 

So the work of allocation was carried on with sympathy 
and patience, and in the end a home was found for all these 
uprooted families. But not for long. Within a few days the 
stream from London was reversed. 

‘“‘ Even if you insist on going back yourself, do you really 
think it is right to take him back with you ? ”’ the first return- 
ing woman was asked. 

She looked down at her three-year-old. ‘‘ ’E’s all right,” 
she said. ‘“‘ ’E’s got ’is gas-mask.”’ 

Well, that was after the first comparatively comfortable 
evacuation, before the dark wings of death had begun their 
intermittent droning overhead, and none of these women had 
left ruins behind, or come out of houses which rocked like 
branches in the wind. In a month not many of the children 
were left of all that band who had come down to the village 
in the outbreak-of-war exodus, each with a gas-mask_ slung 
round thin little shoulders and a small cardboard suitcase 
clutched in grimy hands. They seemed to be part of a never- 
ending procession of uprooted child-pilgrims wandering over 
Europe. 

Less than a year before hundreds of little victims of Nazi 
oppression had been offered temporary shelter in England. 
True, those children had been better dressed than the little 
East-End Londoners; their suitcases had been larger and 
stronger and their clothes the best that could be bought 
within the Reich. Their fathers were doctors or lawyers or 
merchants of standing ; at least, that is what they had been 
before they had disappeared into the concentration camp. 
The younger children were pleased and excited by the adven- 
ture of travelling from one country to another, just as the 
little Londoners in the village schoolroom had been thrilled 
by their hurried flight into the country. But the older boys 
and girls bore marks of strain and homesickness, and wandered 
about the reception camp anxiously begging the helpers to 
do something to “ get my father out.” All the time they 
wanted to hear from their people and to write to them, and 
the most welcome present one could give any of these children 
was a stamped envelope for an extra letter home ; officially 
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they were only allowed to write one letter a week, which they 
posted in a special box to be stamped by the authorities, but 
they were never satisfied with this ration, and it was quite 
usual to be confronted with an eager request: ‘‘ Please, may 
I telephone to Berlin? ”’ Or to Vienna, as the case might 
be. Many of these youngsters were sent to hostels or schools, 
others were adopted by private families. Ladies came down 
to choose a child, a process known in the camp as the chil- 
dren’s market. It was useless to try to laugh or scold them 
out of the idea; nobody could prevent a tactless if well- 
meaning adopter from looking round a circle of eager little 
faces and picking out the prettiest or brightest-looking. The 
very kindness of the intention revealed how completely 
uprooted these well-dressed children were. 

We are accustomed to picture poverty and wretchedness 


‘as clothed in rags, yet an artist might have found inspiration 


for a painting of modern tragedy at the headquarters of the 
Organisation for the relief of Jewish refugees, where all day 
long men and women sat waiting, well and expensively dressed 
—why not, since they had spent on their clothes as much as 
they could of the money which they were not allowed to take 
out of Germany ?—with despair graven on their haggard 
faces. They just sat there and waited. Waiting, it seems, 
is one of the evils in the train of all social upheaval, falling 
on none more heavily than upon the uprooted. These people, 
seated on hard benches, or sometimes standing for hours in 
the crowded waiting-rooms of relief Organisations, had 
already sat or stood in the same way for days and weeks and 
even months on end within the Reich, before they could 
obtain all the permits and documents necessary to leave the 
country which drove them out. Those long dreary hours of 
waiting, varied only by the tragic stories of their fellow- 
sufferers, raised the ache of boredom to a new plane of torment. 
The peculiar mental suffering of protracted waiting is due 
partly to its quality of isolating the present without past or 
future. The past either increases distress by the pain of 
contrast, or else it recedes and becomes blurred until one 
can no longer believe in its reality; the future is hidden 
behind a fog which one cannot hope to pierce: there is 
nothing left save a dreary present without savour. Waiting 
in the wilderness seems timeless, whether it be the forty 
years wandering of the children of Israel on their way out of 
Egypt, or the days of flight from Holland and Belgium and 
parts of France before the invading German armies in the 
early summer of 1940. 
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Acting as interpreter to parties of refugees received in a 
London suburb, one heard stories which in the England of 
those comparatively peaceful days still seemed altogether 
incredible. Families which had been able to keep together 
in the indescribable confusion of that flight to the coast were 
fortunate in their misfortune ; many husbands and wives, 
parents and children, had become separated, and who could 
say when, if ever, they were to find one another again? 
There was, for instance, a buxom young Belgian woman, 
wife of a Brussels postman, who had become separated from 
him somewhere on the road, and had brought with her 
instead a little boy whom she had never seen before, whose 
parents had been machine-gunned. According to his own 
account a plane had come low down like a big black bird 
and had made pom-pom-pom. “ Et Papa et Maman étaient 
morts.’’ Her care for this child had helped to keep her sane 
during her bitter pilgrimage. 

‘““ My husband was older than I, but he and I were always 
very content, Madame,” she said. ‘‘ When he had free time 
he went fishing and I accompanied him. I packed our food 
“ a basket with always a good salad, and sat near to watch 

im.” 

“‘ And were you interested in the fishing ? ” 

“‘T liked to be near him, Madame,’’ she answered simply. 
“He always brought a rug for me, and he said, do not sit on 
the grass, Louise, or you will catch mal @ l’estomac.”’ 

The effect upon the listener was as though one had been 
gazing at a bright detailed little painting of a Flemish scene, 
beloved by Netherlands artists, until a barbarian hand had 
slashed the canvas across with a knife and ripped it out of its 
frame. 

A widow who had lost her children in the crowded port of 
embarkation went about demanding of everybody through 
her tears whether they believed that the children would soon 
be found again ; and although people reassured her, in secret 
they probably all doubted the miracle of such a reunion. 
Two young French girls who had walked to the coast for 
days with almost no food, carrying heavy suitcases which in 
the end they had lost, were fitted up with new clothes from 
the piles which had been sent in. One of them held up a 
brown woollen jumper which she had just received and 
inquired of the interpreter whether the colour became her. 
Tentatively she was asked her own opinion in the matter, 
and her anxious, “‘ Ah, Madame, but it is I who am asking 
you,” revealed the reply which she desired. No, the jumper 
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was not suitable: a pale blue one with a trimming of green 
embroidery was found instead, and in the midst of her woes 
this uprooted young creature had a moment’s gleam of 
pleasure. 

These people were billeted upon any householders prepated 
to take them in. On the day that the news came of King 
Leopold’s capitulation it was more difficult to find accommoda- 
tion for the Belgians ; one old lady left a few pairs of socks 
at the clothing depdt with instructions that they should 
be given only to Dutch and not to Belgian refugees. However, 
with patience and goodwill all difficulties were gradually 
overcome, and a home was found for all the homeless. Most 
of them could not speak a word of English; they had no 
clothes of their own save those which they had on when they 
escaped—some of the peasant women were actually still 
wearing the carpet slippers in which they had come away from 
their housework at the rumour of Germans approaching ; 
they had little or no money, so that the gift of a reel of cotton, 
or knitting-wool and needles, or a pack of cards, gave pleasure 
out of all proportion to the cost. The food was strange to them 
and probably unpalatable ; they had nothing to do except to 
go for walks in endless suburban streets, or sit together 
reciting their adventures, their homesickness and grief to 
one another, and wait for better times to come. 

And how about their hosts ? How does this vast army of 
the uprooted, refugees from foreign nations, evacuees from 
town to country, affect those who receive them and try to 
give them comfort and help? The first generous impulse 
of pity cannot overcome every difficulty which must arise 
when people of different origin and outlook are suddenly 
flung together in unnatural proximity. People cannot but 
hanker after their own particular fleshpots, the surroundings, 
the habits, the speech, even the food, to which they have been 
accustomed all their lives; but such homesickness may 
sometimes seem like ingratitude to their hosts, who feel, 
unjustly perhaps, that they should be permanently and 
uncritically appreciative of all that they receive. One remem- 
bers the endless complaints of dirt and negligence from 
village housewives who took in the town evacuees at the 
beginning of the war ; but that was at a time when there was 
leisure to be troubled by such matters, because bombing 
from the air was hardly more than a matter for academic 
discussion. In the same way the “ chez-nous’’ attitude of 
foreign refugees has sometimes been a source of irritation of 
which they themselves are unaware. It is, for instance, 
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annoying to offer to teach English to somebody in one’ 
spare time and to be met with a superior smile and the reply: 
“Tcan English. I have read all from Golsvorzy.”’ It happens 
to be a peculiarly German characteristic to know everything 
better than anybody else, and no matter how much the 
uprooted plant may rejoice in its transplantation, a fragment 
of native earth is bound to cling to its fibres. At such times, 
when we are inclined to be impatient, we should do well to 
ask ourselves what an enforced exile from England would 
mean to us, exile to some foreign country where we were 
friendless and unknown, where we understood little of the 
language, no matter how emphatic and loud the voices, 
where the centrally overheated and stuffy rooms had no 
cheerful fire round which to make a cosy familiar life, where 
we missed all our accustomed pleasures, from the daily paper 
to the annual seaside holiday ; where—above all—we knew 
ourselves to be uninvited guests. We might be grateful, but 
should we always be appreciative ? How much tact should 
we show under such circumstances? Exiles need time and 
peace of mind before they can become sensitively aware of 
the new life which they may be longing to share. Children 
usually find the tuning-in to a new wave-length easier than 
adults and are therefore more readily welcomed. They may 
be conservative in their attitude at first—‘‘ We always did 
so-and-so at home ’’—but they are not critical, readily adapt- 
ing themselves to a different way of life, and they are quickly 
responsive to any kindness shown them. 

The physical benefit to town-bred children, though it 
hardly required demonstration, has been generally proved 
during the past year, wherever the children have not been 
moved too often; but re-evacuation, with the recurring 
need for readjustment, has already brought some fresh 
psychological problems. The advantage of transplanting 
town children into the country, to the nation as a whole, 
will not be fully appreciated until the future, and then it is 
the villages which will gain. For years past they have been 
steadily drained of youth: girls have responded to the lure 
of shops and cinemas, and young men have been irresistibly 
attracted by machinery, preferring to wash cars in a garage 
rather than to dig the soil which their forefathers have tilled 
for generations. Such an exodus cannot be good for the 
national life. It is probable, however, that many of the children 
now growing up for the first time in the freedom and sweetness 
of the English countryside will never want to leave it again, 
so that a back-to-the-land movement may be one of the good 
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‘| of Europe have something to give, as well as something to 


take from the nations which shelter them. In England and 
in America there are to-day many new citizens with much 
to contribute to learning and to art, and the impact of refugee 
scholars and artists from Central Europe may well bring 
about a kind of new Renaissance in Anglo-Saxon civilisation. 
Where the seeds scattered by the wind fall upon fertile soil 
there may be a new flowering to delight all the world. 

As the months pass the multitudes of uprooted are con- 
stantly increased. There are the children who were sent 
overseas by parents who, having weighed all the arguments 
for and against such a proceeding, were still willing to bear 
the deep continuous pain of separation ; this uprooting may 
also some day bear fruit in a more closely linked relation 
between England and her Dominions, and between England 
and the United States. There are Channel Islanders who 
escaped here in time, and have no more news of their relatives 
and friends left behind than if the latter were at the North 
Pole. There is the army of those whose homes have been 
bombed to.ruins, of whom all that one can say at present is 
that the nation is filled with grateful admiration of their 
fortitude. These latest war tragedies are still too close for 
discussion, but at least they may lead us to examine the 
meaning and value of our homes. We take it for granted 
that every community is built up on the foundation of home 
and family: like an inverted pyramid the family broadens 
out into the village, the town, the nation, the continent, the 
world. The social structure varies through the ages, but the 
basic family unit survives all change. What is it that gives 
permanence and solidity to the apparently frail and tiny group 
of persons who compose the family ? It is part of the eternal 
cycle of life itself, of birth and mating and death, borne on 
in the current of love between husband and wife, parents 
and children ; within this cycle there is a minute daily routine 
consisting of the infinitesimal sandgrains of actions and events 
which make up the life of every one of us. Innumerable 
things: the care of children and of the house, man’s daily 
work, a child’s early attempts at speech, flowers coming up 
in the garden, a cat purring before the fire, family meals, 
books and games and laughter, letters from friends, birthdays 
and Christmas. That is family life and that is how it has 
gone on for ever, varying only in outward form from age to 
age and climate to climate. It is a secret and intimate life 
and it needs protection, whether it be the shelter of the cave 
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or the igloo, hut or cottage or castle, semi-detached villa o 
block of flats. When the walls of home are shattered, spirit. 
ually by fear of persecution or of war, or physically by a 
bomb, then those who have dwelt within them are torn y 
by the roots and may not always bear transplanting. Might 
not most of our war aims be condensed into a resolve that 
when this time of sorrow is at an end, no human beings of 
any race or.nation, colour or creed, shall ever again be tom 
up out of the soil where they have taken root ? 


D. L. Hopman. 


WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


January 25 

We have had a week of good news, the best being the 
taking of Tobruk and the re-taking of Kassala ; but the war 
in Abyssinia will get horrible. The Abyssinians are savages 
and they have been badly treated by their Italian conquerors. 
Unless there is a general retreat of the whites to those forts 
which can be defended there will be a massacre of helpless 

ople. 
e 4 the war against Italy what has been quite surprising is 
the ineptitude of the Italian Generals. We have heard few 
details from Albania or East Africa save of confused and 
general retreat, but in North Africa Graziani has simply made 
us a present of his fortresses and his men. We are always told 
by Continentals that we do not understand armies or land 
warfare, but save for the Greek Commander the only military 
chiefs who have emerged in this war have been British. In 
Lord Gort and General Wavell we have two first rank fighting 
generals. Both have been proved to the hilt as leaders of 
men, though one has the luck to be his own Commander-in- 
Chief and the other the misfortune of being under General 
Gamelin, and alongside two surrendering allied armies. 


‘January 26 


After church parade to-day a spirited talk on local affairs. 
We are beginning to feel the draught in regard to labour, 
which is scarce, and taxation, which is heavy. This means 
rising prices followed by scarcity. The irritating thing for 
country dwellers is that we all know we could produce more, 
but few of us can afford to give what we grow and sales are 
forbidden to all but licensed traders. We could, of course, 
organise a ‘‘ black market”’ in Little Didlington, but the 
English are law-abiding by nature, and I cannot see Colonel 
Blore and Sir John Triskett conniving at this. 

Another matter of local concern is the number of rabbits. 
They were being killed off at a great rate—largely by poachers 
—when some clever official fixed the price for them, since 
when they have not been caught—at any rate in this neighbour- 
hood. Those of us who have gamekeepers can get them easily 
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enough, and I expect the cottagers pick up a good few, but 
this spasmodic catching does not solve the rabbit question, 
which will be serious for the farmers in the spring if something 
is not done. If the clever official who spoilt the rabbit prices 
had left things alone, rabbits would have gone to 4s. 6d. or 5s, 
and the country would have been rid of them. 

This was the gist of the talk after Church this morning, 
interspersed with the giving and taking of news. Mrs, 
Igguldon’s son has the D.F.C. Mr. Boob’s daughter’s husband 
is in Libya—so is Miss Hart’s nephew. I hope the dust 
storms will do him good. Our last year’s evacuees have, some 
of them, written letters to their former hosts. Now we have 
no such guests, being in a military zone and, if life is duller 
without them, it is also easier. The departure of our evacuees 
last summer occurred quietly enough. They slipped away or, 
when they were schools, were withdrawn by Government. 
So strict was the order for removal that the greatest difficulty 
was made when old Mr. Boob wished to keep his niece Louisa 
as a permanency. 


January 28 

Londoners would find it hard to believe how little we think 
of invasion, air attacks, parashots, and the like. We know 
that all these things may happen to us, our plans are laid, we 
hope and believe that they are good ; but you would not find 
it easy to get a discussion among rustics as to whether Hitler 
would invade us before he strikes south, and whether, when he 
strikes, it would be through Spain or the Balkans. These 
topics, which fill the minds of Londoners, are little discussed 
here—we know that we do not know enough to judge of them. 


February 2 

It was a long time since I had had a talk with Mrs. 
Igguldon, so I called in to see her to-day. She was ironing. 
‘““Oh, Miss Susan,” she said, ‘‘ to think you should find me 
like this.” “Like what, Mrs. Igguldon?” I enquired. 
“ Troning,”’ she answered, ‘on a Sunday.’ She launched 
forth into a long and involved explanation of how this startling 
and novel thing had occurred. ‘I can’t think what my poor 
Igguldon would have said if ’e could see me. ’e would be 
upset. Never took a Sunday paper, never read anything but 
the Bible on a Sunday, ’e didn’t. Nor didn’t my father and 
mother, and really, Miss Susan, that you should have caught 
me, but ”’ here followed more explanations as to how Mrs. 
Igguldon had strayed from the path of virtue. “. . . but if 
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ou don’t think it is wrong, well I’m glad. Of course me 
having been in service an’ having travelled in countries where 
there isn’t no Sundays, I never was as strict as Igguldon.” 

When we had done talking about Sunday observance— 
and it took us some time to move away from this absorbing 
subject—the old lady began to talk about the war and the 
possibility of invasion. Mrs. Igguldon had no fears. “‘ What 
I say is let °em come, and the sooner the better, get it over, 
that is what J say.” As we sat together the rumble of tanks 
going through the village could be heard. ‘‘ Let em come 
and let our boys throw ’em out, that’ll show ’em,” she 
repeated. This spirit prevails in the village, and certainly 
there are few tremblers there, though rumour has it that Mrs. 
Offing does shut herself up in the cupboard under the stairs 
when she hears the air-raid warning. 

I walked home musing on village opinion. The villagers 
are aware of what is going on. They have soldiers billeted on 
them, they see military exercises, they know the steps taken 
to fortify their neighbourhood. But they are not easy to 
frighten, and they have nearly goo years of security from 
invasion behind them. Perhaps we are all rather more aware 
of the difficulties which lie in the enemy’s path than in the 
means which they could use to overcome them. Here is an 
instance. 

During the recent very sharp cold our roads became 
coated with ice so that all progression was dangerous. Now 
the road which leads from Little Didlington down to the 
Marsh is, for a very short way, one of the steepest in England. 
During the frost I was walking up it when I met a large tank, 
wholly out of control, sliding sideways down and ricochetting 
between the high banks. The driver knew that at the bottom 
there was a steep turn which, wrongly negotiated, was bound to 
land you in the river. I was walking with Sir John Triskett 
and he said quietly, ‘“‘ This is one of the ‘invasion’ roads. 
Can you see a convoy of German tanks coming down that 
road in bad weather? They would pile up upon each other 
however carefully driven.” 

From the top of the bank to which we scrambled to avoid 
the Juggernaut, we watched the tank’s progress down the 
ice-slide and the Act of God which somehow prevented its 
immersion with its crew in the river. One is apt to make too 
much of what one sees and we are so well aware of the risks of 
= invasion that it seems to us in Little Didlington impos- 
sible. 

To-day I heard the first spring-time bird note. 
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February 7 
The long respite from active aerial warfare has been ve 

* enjoyable. No longer, when the housemaid drops somethin 
overhead, do I wonder whether the noise is made by a distant 
bomb. It is true that we hear faint sounds of battle now and 
then, but nothing to matter, and as the nights grow shorter 
we think of the coming time when the days will be long 
enough to beat the Germans in. The Italian news is all good 
—only I wish we were doing all this to the Germans and not 
to the Italians who have always been our friends. 


February 9 

I am old enough to remember the last war and to be able 
to compare our arrangements then with our arrangements 
now. In regard to agriculture we have got going much 
faster than in 1914, and also in regard to food distribution. 
But I should say that a bigger effort was made by private 
people in the last war to produce, and I think that we were 
less hampered then than now by red tape. One should, how- 
ever, make a difference between the Asquith war régime of 
August, 1914, to December, 1916, and the Lloyd George 
régime of December, 1916, to December, 1918. The latter 
Government had a plan, the Asquith Government had none, 
It was apparently quite content to let the country lose the 
war. This time we began the war with Controllers and Com- 
missions everywhere, rather too many of them for efficiency. 

In regard to invasion, on the other hand, we hear a lot of 
talk about it, but, speaking for this district, we have none of 
us had any orders. Last time there were no Regional Com- 
missioners, only local police, but we knew, each of us, what 
was expected of each household. Admittedly the problem is 
made harder for the authorities by the troop-carrying plans 
of the Germans. Still, THESE PLANS ARE KNOWN, and what is 
known can be provided against. It looks as though the men 
in charge of the civil population were going—as so often 
before—to leave the people of this island to muddle through. 


February 14 
The birds are tuning up to-day and we shall soon hear 
the full spring chorus. 
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SNAILS IN THE SPRINGTIME 


WiTH periscope eyes mounted on slender stalks that glide 
down into the animal’s head, the snail is an adept at seeing 
round corners. Whereas the human burglar almost asks for 
a crack on the head as he peers round a corner, the mollusc, 
loitering with intent, risks at the most a single black eye. 
Even that is unlikely, for the eyes of a snail are ‘“‘ sprung ”’ in 
such a way that the slightest touch will send them travelling 
down to safety, with the smoothness of a well-oiled machine, 
within the creature’s hollow tentacles. The latter then follow 
suit, turning inside out and telescoping down into the head, 
much as the fingers of a glove will sometimes turn in on 
themselves when that garment is snatched off in a hurry. If 
by some mischance a snail loses an eye, it is not even then 

eatly inconvenienced, for it can soon grow another to make 
good its loss. ) 

But it is not only in this matter of seeing round corners 
that the marauding garden snail is so infinitely superior to its 
human counterpart. Even a policeman chosen for his cat-like 
tread and wearing the most effective rubbers in the Force, is 
not in the same class when it comes to silent stealthy move- 
ment. In the first place, the man is a biped, whereas the snail 
has but one foot, so that, discounting relative size, it should 
make only half as much noise. In fact, of course, it makes 
relatively speaking very much less, for while the man puts 
down one foot after another in a regular chain of sound, the 
snail—heading for a row of lettuces—never lifts its single foot 
at all. As everybody knows, it glues it to the ground and 
glides forward by means of a series of muscular contractions 
that ripple across its under-surface in a succession of waves. 
These may be seen, if the animal is watched as it crosses a 
pane of glass, as dark bands—seven or eight in number— 
moving steadily from the tail to the head end of the snail’s 
remarkable ‘‘ belly-foot.”” The waves vary in number from 
thirty to fifty a minute. Movement of this kind reminds one 
in some ways of the caterpillar-wheels on a farm tractor, 
though perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the 
snail is carried forward on a magic carpet of its own. 
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Though most snails are able, as I have said, to wave thei 
eyes round corners and play at Peeping Tom, there is one 
an operculated snail, that is without this power. It has 
tentacles, but its eyes are at the bottom and not, as is usual, 
at the top of these. However, it appears to have certain 
compensating abilities. Though it has naturally to expose 
most of its head to view if it wishes to peer round a corner, it 
has a long muzzle, almost a trunk, so that it can confront an 
irate gardener—hot on the trail of slug or snail—teeth first, 
and for a snail its teeth are large. Not only that, it approaches 
a corner in such a sinister manner that one is inclined at first 
to doubt the evidence of one’s eyes. I have described the way 
in which most common snails walk down the garden path, 
The operculated snail has a method of its own. Its foot, 
which is short and broad, is divided down its length bya 
groove, and each half moves separately. One is almost 
tempted to suggest that, being unable to see round corners 
like other snails, it has become so ultra-cautious that it now 
moves only half of its foot at a time. That this may bea 
difficult mode of progression is suggested by the additional 
support lent by the trunk which, slightly reminiscent of a 
tapir’s nose, ends in a disc that is applied to the ground some 
way in front of the normal crawling surface. 

Sooner or later even the cleverest criminal overlooks an 
obvious point that leads to his undoing, and the snail is no 
exception. Operating in the dark, it leaves a trail of glistening 
mucus that in broad daylight leads straight from the kitchen 
garden to the animal’s diurnal retreat. The slug leaves similar 
traces of a bad night’s work, as everyone knows. It is less well 
known, I think, that a slug can use this thread of slime asa 
rope on which to swing itself down to lower altitudes, just as 
though it were a spider. This I did not know when, many 
years ago, I chanced upon a tiny slug, 2 or 3 millimetres long, 
in a cage of Testacellas. Taking it up on the tip of a pair of 
forceps, I watched the little animal as it waved the front part 
of its body in the air in an effort to discover a way of retreat. 
Eventually, hanging down by the tip of its tail, it tried to 
reach the table below. Then, to my amazement and delight, 
it actually left the tip of my forceps in mid-air and continued 
downwards on a thread of slime. Gradually this thread 
lengthened slowly, but with occasional little accelerations, 
until it was 5 inches long. Then, as I raised my hand to 
prevent the slug reaching the table, it broke. A few days 
later I took a young black slug, nearly an inch long, and put 
it on a small bush to confirm what I had seen. Crawling to 
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the end of a twig, it hung by its tail as the first slug had done, 
and then launched out on a fairly thick thread of slime. 
Unfortunately there was rather a strong wind blowing, so 
that my small acrobat spun round and round on a thread 
that broke when it was only 2 inches long. One of our largest 
slugs, by the way, habitually pairs in mid-air, according to 
Latter. The two animals suspend themselves head down- 
wards by a double thread of mucus, which alone supports 
their intertwining bodies. 

As every child knows, the snail “ carries its house on its 
back.” The slug, on the other hand, though it has no visible 
shell, has nevertheless within its body what may be called a 
foundation stone. This, in some species, takes the form of a 
shelly plate protecting the viscera. It would not be true to 
say, however, that no slug has a shelly external covering, for 
in Testacella we have one whose very name means “ little 
shell.””’ In this animal the shell, which is a small oval structure 
with a tiny spire, is external. It is so very small that it looks 
more like a tiny fingernail than anything else near the tip of 
the animal’s tail. 

As many of us know to our cost, the slugs and snails of 
our kitchen garden are mainly vegetarian. Some if not all 
are, however, at times carnivorous even to the degree of 
cannibalism, though if we want to find a slug that is blood- 
thirsty we must turn to Testacella. Here is a weasel amongst 
molluscs, a weasel with a long slender body that allows it to 
enter the cylindrical burrows of the worms on which it feeds. 
Exclusively carnivorous, it hunts and devours earthworms 
several times its own length, swallowing them whole. 
Incidentally it also destroys not only its own relatives, the 
herbivorous slugs, but numerous injurious Nematode worms, 
as well as such insect larve as it can overpower. I have seen 
asmall worm seized by the middle, so that the two ends were 
pressed together as the slug ate a double mouthful. Here 
then is a slug that even a gardener can take to his heart. If 
he wishes to do so, he should look, when digging, for a pale 
yellowish-orange creature a foot or more below the surface of 
the ground. While writing these pages I came across two in 
one day’s digging. One of these was amongst the roots of a 
lilac that I was transplanting. Had I not recognised it as a 
friendly slug, I would no doubt have been considerably 
perturbed by this subterranean attack. Testacella is also 
sometimes seen above ground, and in fact I have come across 
More in this way with a torch at night than in any other. 

It may be of interest to note here that the mouth of a 
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snail consists of a horny jaw and a tongue or lingual ribbon 
thickly studded with teeth—there may be up to 15,0009, 
Anyone can watch this in action if he will take a large snajj 
and put it down on the edge of a lettuce leaf. The snail, with 
a sort of scoop action, will then take what can only be described 
as very large mouthfuls, for it is not a pretty feeder. Seen 
through a magnifying glass it is almost alarming. The hard 
parts of the mouth, working rhythmically in a setting of soft 
slavering flesh, are enough to strike terror into any ordinary 
gardener’s heart. This mouth is evidently a mowing machine 
of great efficiency. The teeth, which are renewed as fast as 
they wear away, represent the cutter, while the fixed upper 
jaw of the snail corresponds to the bar against which the 
cutter of a mowing machine clips off the grass. If you watch 
long enough, the snail will very likely introduce a note of 
light relief into this terrifying spectacle, bending its tentacles 
so that one or both eyes are brought to bear right into the 
animal’s mouth. Seeing a snail earnestly peering down its 
own throat, one cannot help wondering what dim sort of 
impression, if any, is flitting across its brain, for it looks as 
if it is trying to see how much it has eaten, or whether it can 
still hold more. 

While on the subject of eating, it must be remarked that 
from the snail’s point of view the stress is often rather on 
being eaten. For in the economy of Nature the snail occupies 
an altruistic rdle, providing food for a variety of other animals, 
including man. It is specially fattened for the human market, 
the daily consumption—to take but one example—in Paris 
alone, during the snail season of 1904, being 15 tons. It is 
equally appreciated by such creatures as hedgehogs, badgers, 
rats, voles, birds and many beetles. In this, however, the 
unfortunate snail is by no means unique. Indeed, some of the 
very animals that prey on it figure prominently on the diet 
sheets of other animals—and so the world goes round. But! 
doubt whether the snail always gets its due in one respect. 
How often, I wonder, do we think of this animal when, in 
the warm dusk of a summer’s evening, glow-worms sprinkle 
crumbs of light along the homeward path? For it is the 
body of a snail that provides the fuel that feeds these tiny 
beacons. Being eaten, as I have said, occupies such an 
important place in molluscan life that it will be worth while, 
I think, digressing here to enquire into the glow-worm’s 
tactics. 

Imagine a snail lying quietly in its shell, withdrawn from 
the world. Its body bulges slightly from the shell, but at the 
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touch of a finger it shrinks back a little further into its retreat. 
The glow-worm approaches, unseen by the snail whose eyes 
are wrapped up, if not in sleep, at least in repose. The insect 

ssesses two hooked mandibles, sharp and very thin, and 
with these it administers what looks, according to Fabre, like 
aseries of taps or kisses, methodically and without hurry. It 
even rests a moment after each, and a child might think that 
this small beetle was nudging the snail to find out whether 
itis really asleep. But the snail does not move, for it has lost 
the power. Presently the glow-worm begins its meal, and if 
there are others at hand, they come to join the feast, so that 
ina few days’ time where there was once a snail there is now 
but an empty shell. 

Occasionally a snail is struck down when walking in the 
open, and then one can see what happens. When it is bitten 
or gently pinched as before, perhaps half a dozen times, one 
sees a few disordered gestures, then every movement ceases. 
The foot no longer carries the animal forward, the tentacles 
become limp and dangle feebly under their own weight. The 
snail is not dead, though at any moment its living body may be 
slowly eaten. Here, you may say, is an instance of ‘‘ Nature 
red in tooth and claw,”’ but it is not a typical one. Though 
the poor snail is alive and has lost all power of movement, it 
has also apparently lost the sense of pain. At least, it does 
not react if gently pricked with a pin, and if rescued at this 
stage it will in a few days regain its normal faculties. We 
can only conclude that it has been anesthetised. The glow- 
worm compares favourably with the thrush, whose efforts to 
smash a snail shell we applaud, thinking not what a brutal 
thing this is, but how intelligent is the bird to use a stone as 
ananvil. It would seem that while the one or two operculated 
land snails are immune from attack when at rest, all other 
snails can protect themselves only by clamping tightly to a 
flat piece of rock. Of course the epiphragm, mentioned later, 
gives some species temporary protection. 

I have hinted at the strangeness of molluscan marriage in 
referring to the aerial rite of a certain slug. The courtship of 
many common snails (of the Helix genus) is even stranger. 
These animals are hermaphrodite, that is to say, any two of 
the same species can make a match, which is no doubt of 
advantage to a creature with so many enemies. Properly 
speaking, they are protandric hermaphrodites, the male 
element ripening before the female. The individuals of a pair 
function first as males, an exchange of spermatozoa taking 
place, then each goes off and lays the eggs the other has 
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rendered fertile. There is, of course, nothing very strange in 
that, but prior to the union a most extraordinary thing 
happens. Each individual suddenly unsheaths a smal] 
calcareous dart or arrow, and then with a slight screwing 
motion drives it firmly into the body of its mate. It functions 
presumably as a sexual stimulant. We speak airily of Cupid’s 
darts, while all the time the humble snail—of all improbable 
creatures—is getting on with the job of making and using 
love darts as a normal part of its courtship. One wonders 
whether it is more exciting to give or to receive the dart. 

Despite this dynamic wooing, the snail’s courtship may 
run on for a matter of 10 hours or even, on occasions, for as 
long as a day and a half before pairing occurs. The two 
animals exchange interminable caresses with their supple 
tentacles. To call them “ cold-blooded ”’ seems strange. 

The Spiculum amoris, as it is called, lies in a muscular sac 
close to the genital opening, which in a snail is on the right 
side of the head. Consisting of a hollow calcareous stem, the 
dart has four projecting and slightly twisted flanges at right 
angles to one another and running down its length. These 
impart the screwing action already mentioned. At the 
business end the flanges and the stem itself taper off to a 
fine point, so that altogether this love dart is a remarkable 
weapon. Once a snail has shot its bolt and the sac is empty, 
about a week must elapse before it is in possession of another. 
It is therefore important that the snail’s aim be true. As if 
to ensure a direct hit every time, we find that the dart is made 
on the captive bolt principle. The attachment, however, is 
so slight and so very easily broken that it probably has little 
more than a steadying effect on a young snail trembling, shall 
we say, with eagerness to take the heart of its loved one by 
storm. That some snails are impetuous and liable to shoot 
off too soon may perhaps be inferred from the fact that a dart 
has been found stuck into a dandelion leaf. Of course, it may 
be that this almost incredible weapon is used at other times 
and in other ways than during courtship. Incidentally, it is 
amusing to think of a snail hurrying home in the morning 
after a successful night out, with an arrow sticking to its 
neck. It almost literally wears its heart on its sleeve. 

The result of all this activity, the laying of the eggs, is 
very well worth watching, at least in the case of Helix pomatia, 
misnamed the Roman snail. I remember standing one June 
afternoon in the middle of a colony of these fine snails. Most 
of them were digging nests in the chalky soil, 2 or 3 inches 
deep and 3 inch wide. Some were in the very act of laying, 
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so that when suddenly taken up, they could not help laying 
the next egg in our hands. Putting them back on their nests, 
much as one puts a cork into a bottle, we noticed heaps of 
pearly white eggs gleaming in the grass—five in one nest, ten 
in another and over thirty in a third. Most of the nests were 
incomplete, but some, not always those with most eggs, were 
covered with moss. The laying and the excavating were in 
full swing at two, though there was a noticeable increase in 
the number of snails after five o’clock. This was just outside 
London. We took home a few of the eggs, and when they 
hatched, the shells of the young snails were so transparent 
that it was not difficult to watch the beating of their hearts. 
The heartbeats of a snail vary between 60 and 100 to the 
minute. Having seen all this, from the strange love dart to 
the hatching of the next generation, I need hardly add that 
the next time I caught a snail red-handed, with its mouth 
crammed to overflowing with a precious plant that I was 
struggling to rear, I felt considerably less murderous than 
usual as I hurled it back into the field from which it had come. 

The operculum, as I have said, is a partial protection 
against insect attack, but it is also a means of conserving 
moisture in the summer and warmth in the winter. But only 
one or two species of British snail have this permanent means 
of closing their shells. How then do the others, the vast 
majority, manage without a proper door to their little houses ? 
This question is easily answered by anyone who will take a 
snail in the summer and confine it in a dry box without food. 
Almost immediately it will attach itself to the inside of the 
box by a thin parchment-like secretion that effectively seals 
the opening of the shell. Behind this temporary operculum, 
which is known as the epiphragm, the snail is able to become 
dormant as and when required. Snails, in this condition of 
estivation, can tide over a considerable drought. At the first 
shower of rain they quickly recover and move about in search 
of food. Having on one occasion to pack a number of large 
and very active individuals of Helix pomatia, I put them into 
a dry box so that they might be in a fit state to travel. This 
animal, by the way, strengthens its epiphragm with carbonate 
of lime, so that when the time came for me to leave the 
district, I was able to handle my captives almost as if they 
were stones, forcing them down into odd corners of my bag. 
A bath in tepid water turned them once more into ravenous 
creatures demanding food. 

In a hibernating snail this temporary door to its shell is 
very much thicker than in one that is simply sleeping through 
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a summer drought. It contains more lime. The details of the 
fixing of this winter barricade are rather interesting. Having 
chosen a sheltered place, or even, in the case of one species, 
having tunnelled into a piece of limestone rock, it retires 
within its shell, exuding as it goes a quantity of mucus that 
is charged with calcareous matter. This fills the shell mouth, 
The animal then releases a small bubble of air through its 
respiratory opening, with the result that the film of calcified 
mucus is blown or separated from the snail’s body, so that it 
bulges for a moment slightly outwards from the mouth of the 
shell. The snail then shrinks back still further, the pressure 
of the outside air pushing the epiphragm back again until it 
becomes flat or even slightly concave. In this position it 
hardens into a firm plate. Naturally it remains porous and 
allows for the passage of air. Occasionally an individual— 
chillier than the rest—will make several epiphragms, one 
within the other as it retreats further and still further into 
its snug little home. 

As the year advances, the snail, having perhaps slept 
solidly for several weeks in the summer, now sleeps the winter 
through, its heartbeats so few and far between that they are 
scarcely perceptible. When it is remembered, too, that a 
snail walks at the gentle pace of half a mile a week, it is scarcely 
surprising that its expectation of life is from five to eight 
years, and more still in some cases. Of course, not all hiber- 
nate, and even when snow covers the ground it is possible 
to go out and discover one hardy little snail at least (Vitrin 
pellucida) walking on the gleaming surface. Any time, 
therefore, is the right time to start watching these amazing 
little people. Their ways are often so interesting and » 
unexpected, as I have tried to show, that in studying them 
one is making up, in some degree, for one’s losses on the 
material plane. Indeed, for a gardener to turn conchologist 
is but to carry to its logical conclusion one’s repeated efforts 
to stave off molluscan depredations. 

BERNARD GOOCH. 
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SHARP SWORDS 


SoME years after the last war Lord Birkenhead, on the 
occasion of his being elected Lord Rector by the students of 
Glasgow University, made a speech to his constituents there 
which gave great offence to the prim and godly. It was diffi- 
cult to see why so much scandal was caused, for all that his 
Lordship said was that in this workaday world there were 
“ glittering prizes still to be won by stout hearts and sharp 
swords.” The only real objection to the words was that they 
were a little platitudinous, but many self-appointed guardians 
of young people’s morals thought that they were unsuitably 
bellicose for a world in which universal pacificism was dawning. 
Lord Birkenhead was solemnly rebuked in press and pulpit, 
and was of course, “not a penny the worse.”’ Looked at 
from the world of 1941, those words, mere phrases then, wear 
the guise of triumphant prophecy. The obscure agitator of 
20 years ago, who in four years of “‘ front line warfare ’”’ had 
raised himself only to the rank of lance-corporal, is the 
uncrowned king of the continent. His lieutenants, one of 
whom peddled cocaine in the Bristol Bar in Berlin, another 
of whom dispensed the even deadlier German champagne, live 
like satraps in conquered provinces, with the art treasures of 
Europe as their spoils, while their wives hold court in the 
palaces of former capitals. Norway is tossed as a province 
to a man whose chief claims to fame twelve months ago were 
discipleship of Dr. (Thank-God-for-Adolf-Hitler) Buchmann 
and possession of the O.B.E. The electroplate is wearing a 
little thin on the glitter of Mussolini’s prizes, and “ sharp 
swords ’’ are hardly apposite to describe the accomplishments 
of the people’s Czar in the Kremlin, whose methods are more 
suggestive of the dagger and the poison bottle. But the 
astonishing facts, and many others like them, remain. Lord 
Birkenhead, had he lived, would have regarded the fulfilment 
of his prophecy with a rueful smile, for the triumphs of these 
men are all alike the triumphs of a type anathema to his 
Lordship, the socialist agitator. 


THE FLYING VISIT 


It was another injustice to poor old Scotland that ‘“ Herr 
W. Willicke,” the distinguished visitor from across the water, 
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was unable to come north of the Tweed during his hectic ten 
days in this country. When called back to the United States, 
Mr. Willkie cut out Scotland from his itinerary, and this was 
a disappointment to us. But Mr. Willkie did find time to 
squeeze in a short visit to Dublin, and hada “ cordial’ meet- 
ing with Mr. de Valera. It would be interesting to know what 
passed at this meeting, and it may be hoped that Mr. Willkie re- 
members that our criminal weakness in dealing with Ireland has 
long been due to misplaced fears of offending American opinion. 
We suffer so much in Scotland from the Southern Irish, many 
of whom occupy important positions in Glasgow and the West, 
that the present disadvantages caused us by Eire are strongly 
resented here. It seems undoubted that Mr. de Valera, in 
his broadcast to the States, did say, despite his denials, that 
Ireland must be prepared to fight her old enemy Britain and to 
resist British aggression. If the words were an improvisation 
on his manuscript, their significance as revealing his true 
mind is at once apparent. Of course no one could well call 
Mr. de Valera a traitor, for he has never been anything but an 
avowed enemy of this country, but it is a strange situation 
that he should be tolerated in the heart of an Empire at war. 
It is not without significance that Goebbels has unearthed a 
British “‘ plan to invade Eire.’’ Even the Italian press has 
found time amidst its other pre-occupations to announce that 
the Italians are prepared to come to the rescue of the suffering 
and oppressed population of Ireland. 


FIRE-FIGHTING 


Recent developments in the use of incendiary bombs and 
the deplorable consequences, especially in the City of London, 
have naturally led to the elaboration of fire-fighting schemes 
all over the country. The powers-that-be, perhaps wisely, 
have thrown the burden of preparing these schemes on private 
citizens, for private effort is usually superior to any bureau- 
cratic effort ; but most of the citizens on whom the burden 
falls are already engaged in war work, and many are employers 
already distracted by a shortage of personnel. It would not 
be possible, from the present attitude of the authorities, to 
gather that only a few short months ago they were engaged in 
pruning our fire-fighting services. Only the other day people 
were told that they had no right to remain in towns if they 
were not engaged in essential work there ; now anyone who 
has left an unoccupied house in a town of any size is looked 
on as a potential criminal. Not long ago it was an offence for 
any person, other than an A.R.P. official, not to go to an ait- 
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raid shelter when the sirens sounded ; shortly, it seems, it will 
be an offence not to be above ground prepared to engage in 
fire-fighting. When our rulers first began to lash themselves 
into a frenzy over this new problem, Mr. Tom Johnston, M.P., 
then Scottish Regional Commissioner, made a speech in Edin- 
burgh expressing grave disappointment at the lack of response 
from civic bodies and churches (!) to the cry for “ roof- 
spotters,” and had the temerity to say that people would 
be better engaged in putting out incendiaries than in “ burrow- 
ing in shelters.’”’ Since then, of course, it has been discovered 
that “ roof-spotting ”’ is not exactly what is required so much 
as ‘‘ ground-watching.’’ Despite ample lessons from the last 
war and this, it would seem that our governors have yet to 
learn that people in this country have only to be told what 
they are to do, and they will doit. What they do not deserve 
and cannot stand are vague homilies on doing their duty, 
delivered as they so often_are by people who have shown in 
the past a very imperfect conception of doing their own. But 
in spite of official gaucheries and a fumbled lead, people are 
getting down to it on the fire-front as on every other, and 
when the time comes will not, it is hoped, be found wanting. 
Even this grim aspect of modern war can raise a smile, as a 
crowd found which had gathered at the foot of the Mound in 
Edinburgh to witness a fire demonstration. At one point one 
of the official firemen gave a demonstration of a simple little 
gadget which we could all, he said, fasten on our roofs at 
trifling expense. It consisted of some rope, a couple of hooks, 
a swivel, and a strong belt, supported by which the house- 
holder could manceuvre on his roof in complete security, 
knowing that if he slipped he would be “ safely ’’ suspended 
in mid-air. He illustrated this device, on the ground, com- 
pletely to his own satisfaction, but not altogether to that of a 
small boy, aged about nine, who asked him in clear, ringing 
tones, “‘ Whit d’ye do when the rope goes on fire?’”’ The 
laughter which followed was as unquenchable as a newly lit 
incendiary. The fireman gave the best answer possible in the 
circumstances: “‘ When that happens, it’s time you were on 
the ground yersel’.”” This the audience had no difficulty in 
believing. 


ELECTIONS—PAST AND PENDING ? 


Fighting as we are for the democratic way of life, we did 
not make nearly enough of a recent triumphant demonstration 
of the stability of our popular institutions. This was the 
election in Edinburgh which took place early this year, almost 
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unnoticed in the Southern press. The occasion was the 
assembly of Scottish Peers at what in the old feudal days was 
called Holyrood, now popularly nicknamed the Palace of 
Holyroodhouse, for the purpose of electing two of their 
number to sit as representatives in the House of Lords durin 

the present Parliament, two vacancies having been caused by 
death. Nine peers were present, and their votes, united with 
signed lists from absentees, resulted in the unanimous election 
of Lord Dundonald, who very properly exercised his right of 
voting for himself, and Lord Perth. One peer’s proxy was 
invalid, which indicates that electoral illiteracy is little higher 
among the peerage than in the body of voters at large. Happily 
this demonstration of free democracy either passed unnoticed 
in Germany or was not considered so “‘ provocative ”’ as to 
warrant a “‘ reprisals’’ raid. We are to enjoy one by-election 
for the House of Commons, and should have another soon, 
Dumbartonshire, which has already had numerous by- 
elections, is having another, for when Mr. McKinlay was pre- 
paring to step comfortably into Mr. Cassells’ shoes under the 
“party truce,” a Communist candidate appeared in an 
endeavour to interrupt the apostolic Socialist succession. 
Mr. Malcolm MacEwen is well qualified to espouse a hopeless 
cause, for he is a son of the great Sir Alexander MacEwen, the 
Scottish Nationalist. Mr. MacEwen says that the Socialist 
party has betrayed the workers, and the peoples of Germany 
and Britain can make peace if they get rid of their Gover- 
ments, and this country introduces a ‘‘ people’s government.” 
It looks as though the Dumbartonshire electors would be able 
to supplement their rations during the coming weeks with a 
good deal of tripe. In the House of Commons there has been 
a certain amount of coming and going among the Scots 
members. The Prime Minister took the occasion of Lord 
Lloyd’s much lamented death to make a small reshuffle in the 
Government which affected several Scottish members. Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald goes to Canada as British High Commis- 
sioner. Mr. MacDonald has always been something of a 
mystery. Admittedly he owed his introduction to high office 
to the value which good Socialists have always attached to the 
hereditary principle, but he is in many ways a far more com- 
petent man than his father. At the same time, Canadians will 
find it hard to forget that the new Commissioner’s principal 
contribution to Empire affairs was the cheerful surrender of 
those Irish bases the loss of which is so disastrous to us now. 
Mr. Ernest Brown, who has never been happy at the Scottish 
Office, goes to the Ministry of Health, with the odd result that 
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Mr. Tom Johnston attains his dearest ambition of going to 
the Scottish Office. It is strange that a man who some time 
ago announced that his health would not stand the continuance 
of parliamentary life should to-day accept one of the most 
wearing posts in the country. Mr. Johnston is what he always 
has been, an unresting propagandist for Socialism, and from his 
chair in St. Andrew’s House will do what he can to hasten the 
dawn of universal bureaucracy. Mr. Walter Elliot, a private 
member since last May, goes to the War Office to succeed 
Major-General Beith as public relations officer. Surprise and 
regret that “‘ Ian Hay ”’ is so patriarchal as to be 65 this year 
will be tempered by the thought that, with Colonel Elliot 
still in the Commons, it may be possible for members to ascer- 
tain what the public relations officer is and what he does. To 
the satisfaction of the members of all parties, Mr. James 
Stuart was appointed Chief Whip in succession to the new 
War Minister. He was so obviously best qualified by character 
and ability to have the post that it is surprising to realise that 
there may have been other aspirants. Indeed, Mr. Stuart 
might well by now have had a better and more important 
Government post than the Chief Whip-ship, but the Whip’s 
Office is like drink or gambling, and seems to exercise a strange 
fascination over its habitués, so that Mr. Stuart is probably 
where he wants most to be. His friends were amused to read 
the newspaper notices on his appointment ; almost without 
exception they represent him as being “‘ imperturbable,” 
“slow,”’ and “ quiet,’’ nearly, one would think, to the verge 
of insensibility. Actually, the mask of imperturbability con- 
ceals a warm temper just as surely as his deliberate speech 
disguises great rapidity of thought. When these Notes were 
written no one had yet been appointed to succeed Mr. Stuart 
as Scottish Unionist whip. Another Scottish member has 
resigned from the Government, in the person of Mr. Boothby. 
This was the inevitable result of the finding of the Select 
Committee which, after investigating Mr. Boothby’s activities 
in connection with the realisation of Czech assets in this 
country, found that his conduct was “ contrary to the usage 
and derogatory to the dignity of the House, and inconsistent 
with the standards which Parliament is entitled to expect 
from its members.” This verdict was unanimously adopted 
by the House of Commons. Mr. Boothby did right in sub- 
mitting himself to the will of the House, but he did not do 
right in attempting, in a speech of excessive length, to explain 
away the findings of the Committee, and he will be wrong if, 
as appears to be his present intention, he does not resign his seat 
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in East Aberdeen and Kincardine. No one wants constj- 
tuency squabbles, especially in war time, but equally no 
constituency wants to be represented by a member against 
whom a resolution is standing in such terms as those of the 
Select Committee. Mr. Boothby was given unambiguous riding 
instructions by his friend the Prime Minister, who concluded 
his speech on this sorry affair with the words—“ As for my 
honourable friend, one can only say that there are paths of 
service in war time open to him which are not open in times 
of peace, and some of these paths may be found to be paths of 
honour.” 


PoLes APART 


It is revealing no military secrets to state that considerable 
numbers of allied troops are stationed in Scotland. Have we 
not seen pictures of Mr. Churchill inspecting Polish troops 
“somewhere on the East Coast ”’ and of Norwegian Royalties 
fraternising with their countrymen “somewhere in Scot- 
land’”’? It is even understood that our foreign friends appeal 
to the lasses of Scotland so strongly that native warriors find 
their own best method of approach to their countrywomen in 
phrasebooks and assumed accents ; but surely this must be an 
unworthy slur on the lasses. We have been proud of our ties 
with France since the days of the Auld Alliance, and many 
Norse settlers found their way to Scotland in the old days, and 
even in fairly modern times ; but of all our foreign friends the 
most in evidence to-day and those who have received the 
warmest welcome are the Poles. For one thing it is they who 
have suffered most at the hands of the Hun, and for another, 
it is realised, in the light of the events of 1940, that less than 
justice was done to the Polish resistance of 1939. Scotland 
cannot claim the same historic ties with Poland that she 
shares with France, but it is perhaps worth recalling that one 
of Scotland’s great national heroes, ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” 
was half Polish by birth. It does not dim the sentimentalist’s 
ardour to know that the Young Pretender was only 3} per 
cent. Scottish, and perhaps even more disillusioning is his 25 
per cent. of Italian blood. If the day ever returns when the 
“idle rich ’’ are able to come to the aid of the distressed High- 
lands by taking moors and forests in Scotland, none of them, 
however alien his blood, need ever hesitate to don what the 
English call ‘“‘ the kilts,” having regard to the distinguished 
Italo-Pole who set them the example in 1745. But in 10941 
Scotland is more than ever determined to show true hospitality 
to the Poles. Among the Polish soldiers, who on the whole 
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are well treated and not too outrageously swindled by the 
majority of our inhabitants, there are considerable numbers 
of doctors and professors of medicine. The University of 
Edinburgh has offered, and the Polish Government has 
accepted, facilities for the establishment in Edinburgh of a 
Polish School of Medicine. It will be staffed by professors 
and teachers now serving with the Polish Army in this country 
and by professors of the local Faculty of Medicine in such 
subjects as are not represented among the exiled professors. 
Besides men of high academic standing there are many medical 
graduates and undergraduates in the ranks of the Polish army. 
The object of the University’s generous and far-seeing offer 
has been well stated by its own authorities : ‘‘ The destruction 
or closure of the Polish universities and other institutions of 
learning and the inhuman treatment of their professors and 
teachers by the Germans are well known. It is the proclaimed 
intention of Germany to abolish all higher education in 
Poland. When freed from the German yoke, that country 
will be found destitute of all means, human and material, for 
university teaching. With this in mind the University of 
Edinburgh have established the nucleus of the Polish Faculty 
of Medicine, so that one of the most important branches of 
Polish learning, namely, medical research and training, may 
be kept alive.” 


‘‘ COMFORT FROM BuRNS”’ 


At a time when the thoughts of the citizenry were pre- 
occupied by ideas of incendiary bombs, the words printed 
above hit the eye. The newspaper heading referred of course 
not so much to antipyroballogy as to the Bard’s Birthday, the 
Bard in Scotland being Robert Burns. This is the name by 
which we know someone called Bobby Burns in England, 
where persons old enough to know better sometimes endeavour 
to revive their spirits at the conclusion of an evening’s enter- 
tainment by singing an anthem in an unknown tongue called 
“Old Lang Zyne,” which scholars of the future will doubtless 
link up with a garbled life of the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. This year January 25 was celebrated in a dim and 
subdued manner. The blackout, the price of whisky, and 
the unobtainability of haggis, which although not yet subject 
to the ultimate insult of rationing is hard to come by, com- 
bined this year to make a just appreciation of great poetry 
virtually impossible, at any rate in company. But a dip into 
sortes Burnstané produces many an apposite comment on the 
world of to-day, and a little private study of the poet has its 
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interests. Whisky at 17s. 6d. a bottle was happily unknown to 
Burns, but it is hard to credit that when the reader finds his 
“Earnest Cry and Prayer to the Right Honourable and 
Honourable Scotch Representatives in the House of Com- 
mons,” and especially the verse :— 


Tell them wha hae the chief direction 
Scotland an’ me’s in great affliction, 
F’er sin’ they laid that curst restriction 
On aqua-vite ; 
An’ rouse them up to strong conviction, 
An’ move their pity. 
It is equally hard to believe that he had not the Emperor Adolf 
in view when he addressed some unfavourable remarks to a 
creature even lower in the scale of animal creation :— 


Ye ugly, creepin’, blasted wunner, 

Detested, shunn’d by saunt an’ sinner . . 

Gae somewhere else and seek your dinner 
On some poor body. 


Burns was above all the apostle of liberty. Critics have pointed 
out that his liberty soon degenerates into anarchy, and one 
observes that “‘ it is well that men are not as logical as Burns, 
for if they were, society would be split into fragments in a 
week.’” Burns himself would be the first to scout the idea 
that “‘ The Jolly Beggars,”’ described by Mr. James Douglas 
as “‘ the most immoral poem in all literature,’’ was the con- 
cluded embodiment of his political views :— 


A fig for those by law protected ! 

Liberty’s a glorious feast ! 

Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest. 


To call Burns an anarchist because he wrote these lines is as 
logical as calling Dickens a criminal because Bill Sikes mur- 
dered Nancy. But the love of liberty is the poet’s own charac- 
teristic throughout his works, and the reader who takes down 
from the shelf his Burns and opens the volume at the best- 
known verses of all, on ‘‘ Robert Bruce’s March to Bannock- 
burn,” will wonder at the appositeness to-day of the lines 
throughout, from the familiar “‘ Now’s the day and now’s the 
hour,” to the concluding stanza :— 


Lay the proud Usurpers low ! 

Tyrants fall in every foe ! 

Liberty’s in every blow !— 
Let us do or die! 


id 
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TAIL-PIECE 
Desert Battlefield 
1916 Campaign 

6th Royal Scots’ Part 


These headlines, which gave at least one reader a shock, 
appeared recently in one of our leading newspapers. It is the 
only recorded instance of the Royal Scots having deserted any 
battlefield. 

A retired Colonel of the Indian Army was some months 
ago withdrawn from his retirement and sent on a very hush- 
hush mission to the ‘‘ middle-East.”’ His anxious wife, who 
lives in the far, frozen North, heard no word of him for many 
weeks after his departure. At last a telegram arrived. She 
opened it with trembling fingers and read, “Have you 
Remembered To Oil And Grease The Car ? ”’ 

The Times announced “‘ with regret the death of . . . the 
American firearm’s expert and inventor of the ‘Tommy’ 
machine-gun.” On the obituary page the reader found this 
summary: ‘‘The ‘Tommy’ submachinegun, which he 
invented, was effectively employed by the rebels during the 
troubles in Ireland after the last war, and has also been used 
extensively by American gangsters. Latterly it has proved 
invaluable to German parachutists.”’ It was also invaluable 
in breaking up such attempts at counter-attack as the French 
were able to make last summer. But why “ regret ”’ ? 

THEAGES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE EpiTorR oF The National Review 


S1r,—The tribulation of some City Churches, among them 
of All Hallows-by-the-Tower, has naturally produced arrays 
of learning and articles galore. That which you printed in 
the February number of The National Review needed revision 
it did not receive. A minor instance is St. Helen’s Church, 
which cannot be in normal prose described as the Church of 
St. Helens. A graver thrice-repeated blunder is “St. Peter 
ad vinculay ’’—which cannot be considered a misprint. 
Classical education may be fading, but Lower School would 
laugh at this mistake. 

I am not competent to criticise the author’s summary of 
other churches; but on All Hallows he is ill-informed. He 
evidently thinks “ All Hallows Barking” is the correct 
designation, but he contributes to this confusing (and com- 
paratively modern) spelling of the title a comma between All 
Hallows and Barking, which is grotesque. He goes on to 
describe as ‘‘a recent re-christening”’ the title ‘‘ by the 
Tower.” This ‘‘ juxta Turrem ”’ has stood as a true portion 
of the title, probably since the Tower itself was built. It cer- 
tainly was frequently employed throughout the medieval 
period. We may regret that he did not inquire. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. B. CLAYTON, 
Vicar. 
Talbot House, 
42, Trinity Square, 
London, E.C. 3. 
February 15, 1941. 


THE NEED FOR GAIN 
To THE EpIToR OF The National Review 


S1r,—I have read, with gloomy satisfaction, your remarks 
on ‘The Need for Gain” in the last number of The National 
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Review. You hit the nail fairly on the head and move me to 
write on the subject of another evil connected with busi- 
ness. I refer to the control and limitation of trade by the 
Government and the promises, made at the same time, of the 
millennium—after the war—for the workers. 

We have been told that many more men and women are 
needed in the production of munitions, that workers not 
usually engaged in manual labour may have to be enrolled 
and that ‘‘ non-essential ’’ businesses may have to close down. 
By ‘“‘ non-essential ’’ businesses I imagine the Government to 
mean those trades that are not engaged in transport or the 
production of munitions, fuel and food. There are a very 
great number of these in Britain and they employ a very great 
number of people. 

At the same time that this threat is issued the worker is 
told that, when we have beaten the enemy, a new England 
will be arranged for him with ‘‘ Social justice for all.” He, 
very naturally, interprets all this as a promise of a job as 
soon as the war is over, with good pay and better living condi- 
tions than he has yet had. Probably, taking the remarks of 
our leaders at their face value, he will work quite happily— 
and for good wages—in the Government service (for example, 
the making of munitions) ; but, on the cessation of hostilities, 
this work will end and, if I know my country at all, will end 
very quickly indeed. He will, then, be put out of employ- 
ment, quite firmly, with ‘‘ Thanks for services rendered.” 
Naturally he will turn to his old trade for work, only to find 
that his former employers are ‘‘ Out of business’ and that 
the trade, which he has learnt, is no longer able to support 
him. 

It seems to me that, recalling the promises that have been 
so freely given him, he will become both bewildered and angry 
—very angry indeed! And that he will loudly demand redress 
for his wrongs. 

We shall have quite enough trouble on our hands, after 
this war, without infuriating a large and important section of 
the nation, and I would suggest that it would be far better to 
interfere with business as little as possible and to refrain from 
making promises that are unlikely to be kept, at any rate, for 
some long time after the war. 

Of course, as a business man of little importance in my 
own small circle and none at all outside it, I cannot tell how 
far these promises may have been justified by conditions ; 
but they seem very dangerous to me when I remember the 
“Land fit for heroes ’’ we were to have enjoyed after our last 
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war and the conditions that the workers actually had to 
endure. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
F, A. GARRETT, 
“ Chart,” 54, Egmont Road, 
Sutton, 

Surrey. 

February 9, 1941. 


To THE Ep1TorR oF The National Review 


Captain Liddell Hart writes :— 


“In the article ‘The Coming Crisis’ in your February 
issue you say that ‘On February 3, 1940, Captain Liddell 
Hart, writing in the Evening Standard, scouted the idea of 
there being any danger of a German break through on the 
Western Front.’ 

“‘ If you will do me the justice to refer to that article, you 
will see that I wrote nothing of the kind. The whole emphasis 
of my article was on the fact that France and Bnitain had no 
chance ‘ in the near future’ of breaking through the German 
front in the West. It was an attempt to correct current 
delusions about our prospects of early victory, and to convey 
a warning that ‘the margin which the Germans possessed 
last autumn over their (the Allies) combined forces will be 
somewhat larger this spring’ owing to ‘ Germany’s recent 
rate of equipping new divisions.’ ”’ 

We are very glad to print what he says in regard to the 
article in our last number. 


A GRIEVOUS LOSS 


WE have hardly yet realised the individual acts of damage 
done by enemy air raids. One of these is to the Royal Sailors’ 
Rest at Portsmouth. Here, for sixty years, tired sailors have 
found rest and refreshment: it is now destroyed. There is 
another Sailors’ Rest at Devonport, and this building is intact 
and is immensely valued by serving sailors. At once a club and 
an hotel, it acts as a home for these men whose families are 
far away. The Portsmouth Rest will be rebuilt—a fund is 
already opened for this purpose, but the loss of the present 
building will be regretted by the thousands of men who have 
enjoyed the comforts and shelter of its kindly walls. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG 


An UNFINISHED AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By H. A. M. Fisher. 
Foreword by Lettice Fisher. (Oxford University Press, 
7s, Od.). FAmILy Homespun. By Blanche Dugdale. (John 
Murray, 7s. 6d.) What memories of childhood do grown-up 
people carry into after life and to what extent do such recol- 
lections deserve to survive ? It is unfortunately true in most 
cases that whatever pride they may arouse in our own hearts, 
they are not usually of a kind to awake interest in others. I 
have heard it said of the Lord Lovelace who died in the early 
part of this century, that when he was four years old his 
mother wrote down that he had that day been in the company 
of Lord Onslow, and that Lord Onslow had spoken to a man 
who had seen Charles I on the scaffold. She was wise to 
commit this astonishing fact to paper, for the encounter 
probably made no impression on her son’s mind. When my 
children were about the same age I mounted them on the top 
of the family drag, which had started life as the Brighton road 
coach in pre-railway days, in the hope that in old age they 
would boast of this link with the past. They have since 
coldly denied any knowledge of the incident. On the other 
hand, it is said that Mr. Gladstone remembered to the end of 
his life the pattern of a print dress worn by his nurse when he 
was eighteen months old. Autobiographies, if they are to be 
truthful as well as interesting, are chancy things. Shall we 
write what we do remember, rather than what we ought to 
have remembered ? At Ligny, about the year 1908, there 
lived an old woman of 102 who recollected the Prussian defeat 
at the hands of Napoleon in 1815, being eight years old at the 
time. That is, she droned out @ qui voulait l’entendre what 
people had told her about the battle, her own memory having 
long since faded. 

Nor are trivial or artificial recollections the only pitfall in 
the path of the autobiographer. What are we to say of our 
“nears and dears ’’—to quote Bishop Donaldson of Salis- 
bury’s name for his kith and kin? Are we to seize a golden 
opportunity to ventilate long cherished real or imaginary 
grievances ; shall charity and reticence prevail or will genuine 
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love and admiration gloss over every failing? Edmund 
Gosse’s Father and Son is of course the classic example of a 
filial indictment which yet, in spite of its severity, commands 
sympathy and respect. It was a religious creed he was u 
against, not a human tyrant, and the picture of his mother 
fighting down, all her life, a passionate urge to write because 
a work of imagination must of necessity be a lie, is almost 
unbearable in its pathos. 

On the other hand, there has grown up of late years a 
tendency to make capital, in more senses than one, of the 
quirks, shortcomings and oddities of our forebears. I have 
read books lately which gave me the impression that on 
returning from the funeral, one of the chief mourners has 
instantly settled down to translate intimate and candid 
recollections of the late lamented into £ s. d. Rudyard 
Kipling always alluded to this vogue in literature as the 
“ Higher Cannibalism.’ The truth being, of course, that it is 
our own character and outlook which colour our dealings with 
other people. Autobiographies are successful in so far as they 
reveal attributes and talents which endear their subject to his 
readers. 

There can be no two opinions as to the merits of the two 
sets of recollections mentioned at the head of this article. 
Dr. Fisher, indeed, intended to write his whole life as a 
means of turning his mind from the suspense and strain of the 
war. His untimely end has deprived us of a record which we 
can ill afford to lose, for though some of his public activities 
are sketched in the later chapters, the consistent story ends 
when he entered on his career as Tutor of Modern History at 
Oxford. Nevertheless the tale of his early years is a literary 
gem. Until he was five years old his home lay—incongruously 
enough—in a Court atmosphere, as his father was private 
secretary to the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward VII. 
As we should expect, he did not remember playing with the 
Royal children at Marlborough House or calling a descendant 
of Kings who came to tea a sillyman. But he did remember 
happy summer holidays at Birkhall on Deeside and the 
Ghillies’ Ball, where his mother and father danced with the 
gamekeeper and the cook, personages who held an honoured 
place in his infant estimation. It was a wonderfully happy, 
human childhood, filled with the interests and joys which 
come naturally to the very young. He used to watch, from 
his nursery window in Onslow Square, for two old gentlemen 
who paced slowly down the street together, and he learned to 
call them Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Froude. Mr. Justice Byles, 
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riding to the Law Courts on his white hack, was also a daily 
event. When the family moved to the country, first to the 
Sussex Downs, then to the New Forest, life was full of riding, 
bathing, bird’s-nesting, scrambling after the hounds on a 
pony. There were eleven brothers and sisters altogether ; a 
world amply sufficient to itself. He remembers his father, 
Herbert Fisher, as “a beautiful being, very vivid and fond 
of the open air, grudging every moment spent indoors when 
the weather was fine, a swift runner and a great promoter of 
races among children, always faultlessly neat and, as it seemed 
to us, splendid in his dress. . . . Later when we were older 
and had begun to do lessons we learned that my father was 
terribly clever.” . . . He sprang from “a race of refined, 
retiring men, well content with a modest station in life, 
scholars, bird-lovers, landscape painters and sportsmen, 
Anglicans all of them and orthodox in an old-fashioned way 
and English to the core.’’ And daring too, as witness the 
author’s Aunt Emmeline, a poetess in aspiration who, when 
the Poet Laureate shrank from Queen Victoria’s command to 
re-write the National Anthem on pacifist lines, “‘ took up her 
pen and dashed off an anthem which earned her the warm 
acknowledgement of the poet and a silver inkstand from the 
Queen.”’ 
" Dr. Fisher’s mother was one of the seven beautiful Pattle 
sisters descended, on the distaff side, from a tall handsome 
French page at the Court of Marie Antoinette. She inherited 
to the full the ‘“‘ Pattle face,”’ as her portrait testifies, but there 
was more to her than that. Her son could write of her : 
“My mother was a saint. A more selfless unworldly 
being never drew breath. Her life was a perpetual sur- 
render of ease and comfort to the service of others. 
Enjoying . . . great personal beauty, she never gave it 
a thought or was visited by the faintest suspicion of 
vanity. She was not and made no pretence to be an 
intellectual . . . she never went to school or college, 
had no classics (save what she taught her children) or 
science, but two delightful accomplishments she enjoyed. 
Her colloquial French was perfect and the piano sang 
under her exquisite touch. She was the mother of eleven 
children, on each of whom she showered an unforgetable 
treasury of affection and solicitude. . . . No mother can 
ever have lived more vividly in the lives of all her 
children. For my mother the family was everything. 
She had no time or inclination for public causes. She was 
tortured by no intellectual doubts. A simple religious 
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faith sustained her in an atmosphere where everything 
was put in question. The five things most precious in a 
woman, family love, faith in goodness, music and poetry, 
high courage in misfortune, were all hers.” 

It is hard to say which of the two we should honour most 
—the mother of whom the above could be written or the son 
who had it in him to value her character and respond to her 
upbringing. 

There was little in Dr. Fisher’s subsequent career to con- 
nect him with foxhunting, yet the fact remains that it was the 
supreme enjoyment of his youth—the real country, unfashion- 
able foxhunting which brings one nearer to nature in the wild 
than any other pursuit save, perhaps, the craft of the wood- 
man. I like to think of him, in his later years, with the world 
as he had known it crashing around him, living again through 
his pen those happy, eventless days which held no surprises 
and little variety, but which stored up for him a fount of lore, 
both out of doors and bookish, such as men can only learn if 
they are safe and at peace, not dependent on outside enter- 
tainment and with plenty of time to stand and stare. 

Winchester, with its grey buildings and ancient traditions, 
was an abiding joy. He went from it to New College, Oxford, 
where he gained a Prize Fellowship. In order to fit himself 
further for his work as Tutor in Modern History, he passed to 
the University of Paris, where he sat at the feet of Taine and 
Renan and revelled in the best literary society of the late 
eighties; then to Hanover, where a fellow student pro- 
pounded to him, quite civilly and urbanely, the very doctrines 
of the decadence and approaching destruction of the British 
Empire and the dominance of Germany, which Hitler is trying 
to accomplish to-day. That was in 1890. The connected 
Memoirs close when he returns to Oxford to embark on 
Academic life. “ It will take you ten years,”’ said the Master 
of the University, “to feel comfortable in the saddle.” 
“ Again and again,” says the author, “in my struggles to 
keep abreast of the march of knowledge, I was reminded of 
that wise but over-sanguine prediction.” 

Family Homespun is drawn on different lines. Mrs. Edgar 
Dugdale tells us little of her own home life; she is chiefly 
concerned with her childish experiences in the three country 
houses where, as grandchild, niece and cousin, she passed 
much of her time. Her mother, Lady Frances Balfour, wasa 
daughter of the eighth Duke of Argyll, so Christmas was spent 
at Inveraray ; her father was brother to Mr. Arthur Balfour 
and Whittingehame was a second home ; her father’s mother 
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was sister to Lord Salisbury, so Hatfield was a familiar place. 
Rarely has an author been supplied with such wealth of 
material. She does not waste time in telling us of her childish 
thoughts or pastimes ; the book is a masterly adult comment 
on the inmates, habits of life, atmosphere and contrasts of the 
three homes as she saw them in childhood. 

Though each house was owned by a distinguished public 
man of Cabinet rank, the differences between them were 
marked. The 18th-century Castle of Inveraray lay among 
mountains and lochs; its owner was a strong Liberal, but 
the traditions of his Highland home and the care of his vast 
estates made him, first and foremost, a Scottish laird. The 
dominant feature of Inveraray was the fact that it held 
Campbells and Campbells are stormy folk. The well known 
song of their clan, indeed, proclaims that the arrival of Camp- 
bells on the scene is a presage of disturbance. Oddly enough, 
in Mrs. Dugdale’s account of the family life, it is the daughters 
of the house who scent and rush to battle from afar. We read 
of the Duke’s five sons, busy with salmon rods and flybooks, 
guns and rifles, while ghillies and dogs wait in the sunshine, 
or bicycling up and down the glens, stopping at every cottage 
to pass the time of day and learn the wants and ills of the 
people. By contrast with modern town life, the ‘“ geogra- 
phical ’’ neighbour was a neighbour indeed, entitled to all the 
help and respect you could give, just because you and he lived 
on the same land. 

Meanwhile Aunt Victoria, a helpless cripple shrouded in 
shawls and hot-bottles, shrilled forth from her invalid chair 
the doctrines of the Established Church of Scotland, the duty 
of sacrifice and her disapproval of the “‘ unsuitable,”’ till she 
betook herself, shawls and all, to the remote island of Tiree, 
alonely corner of her father’s estates, to spend her life caring 
for the fisherfolk, bullying the Government into building them 
apier and generally giving play to her missionary fervour and 
zeal. Inveraray was a house of vitality and strong opinions, 
you might easily be exasperated there, but at least you were 
never bored. 

Whittingehame, however, was “ home.” It was surrounded 
by the spreading corn and root fields, majestic farmsteads and 
green golf links of East Lothian, the scene of some of the 
highest farming in the world. It was the home of a Unionist 
Cabinet Minister. An early 19th-century house of no parti- 
cular merit, it sheltered a very remarkable family life. Its 
master loved to be surrounded by his relations and the house 
was the home of his brothers and sisters, their husbands, wives 
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and children for many months of the year. No one has ever 
really defined—even Mrs. Dugdale hardly attempts it— 
Arthur Balfour’s power of attracting and retaining the 
admiration and love of his friends and especially of the young, 
His nephews and nieces adored him and treated him as one of 
themselves. One reason for his success may have been that 
“he never . . . gave advice, or issued orders or meted out 
explicit praise or blame. Yet he was the one whom all the 
nephews and nieces most ardently desired to copy, or to 
please.” A characteristic which had its root in the Cecil 
capacity, inherited through his mother, for “ limitless toler. 
ance of other people’s opinions and tastes. It was more than 
tolerance. It was an active, eager interest and appreciation, 
That was the thing which no one could resist and remain a 
member of the group.” 

It was not a Campbell atmosphere and Lady Frances 
could not refrain from dropping an occasional stone to ruffle 
the shining surface of that domestic pool which lay ready to 
mirror the reflection of the master of the house. ‘‘ Go,’’ she 
would say, “‘ and find out from Aunt Alice whether I can drive 
this afternoon.’”’ What poignant Victorian memories does 
that simple phrase evoke, incomprehensible to a generation 
which, if it can drive a car, invariably owns a car, whether it 
can afford it or not. The fierce competition for “ the car- 
riage,’ especially, as in this case, the carriage you drove your- 
self, caused heartburnings and disappointment in most homes, 
all the more when to be driven by the exciting Campbell hands 
was destructive of the horses’ peace of mind and manners and 
therefore Aunt Alice generally said “ No.” 

The portrait of Aunt Alice is one of the best in the book. 
A woman of great character and individuality, her life was 
spent in suppressing her own tastes and promoting the happi- 
ness of others. She ran the house and furnished the domestic 
comforts which the others expected as a matter of course yet 
took no pains to procure. Not that her attitude was ever 
colourless or slavish. ‘‘ Wallops, that’s over anyhow,” she 
would remark as she turned from saying farewell to a week- 
end party of “ Souls ’’ from Gosford and North Berwick. And 
off she would go to see the housekeeper, cook and butler, 
secure at any rate of finding in them examples of that wonder- 
ful race of old-fashioned upper servants, discreet, worldly 
wise, founded on the true principles of ‘ knowing one’s work’ 
and ‘ knowing one’s place,’ who turned housekeeping into 4 
delightfully familiar intercourse in those days. 

Hatfield was different again. The splendid Jacobean and 
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Elizabethan pile was flanked on one side by an English park 
and gardens, on the other by a Hertfordshire town. Imposing 
jn stature and bulk, remote and serene in outlook, the great 
Lord Salisbury must have seemed, to childish eyes, an 
enormous and enigmatic god. He did not concern himself 
much with the very young, his wife used to say of him that 
though he might be able to govern the country he was quite 
incapable of managing his own children. The main charac- 
teristic of the Hatfield household was the liberty granted to 
the individual. Behaviour condemned as “ unsuitable’”’ at 
Inveraray passed unreproved at Hatfield. For instance, it 
was possible to come to meals with unwashed hands and 
untidy hair and get away with it. Such trifles did not seem 
important to Lady Salisbury, known as Aunt Georgie, but she 
was adamant and outspoken on matters of principle about 
which she felt strongly. She also was built on the grand 
scale, a woman of great dignity. The family, five tall sons, 
a married and an unmarried daughter, formed, with their 
parents and intimates, a charmed circle. Up and down the 
house there raged a gale of conversation, brilliant and satisfy- 
ing to a degree which destroyed all desire for outside society. 
Mrs. Dugdale has achieved the almost impossible task of 
drawing a lifelike portrait of each of her relations without 
committing herself to anything with which the sitter would 
disagree. Incidentally she has depicted a delightful self- 
portrait of a child who was thoroughly worthy of and able to 
live up to her exceptional environment. And she has made 
the little things of life real. Perhaps the most telling incident 
in the book is the scene on the playing fields of Eton during 
the Winchester match. Her mother, hating Eton, hating 
cricket, sat gripping her umbrella, her schoolboy son and her 
daughter on either side. Perpetually she looked at her wrist- 
watch and remarked that we must be sure and not miss our 
train. Close to them sat another group, also of a mother, a 
girl, and an Eton boy. Watching their talk and laughter “ it 
struck me with the force of a terrific discovery that they did not 
know Mamma ; that they could say and do what they liked, 
without caring what the effect on her might be. I tried to 
picture life under such conditions, but imagination reeled at 
the idea of liberty so boundless. Then it occurred to me that 
practically everybody in the world possessed this freedom.” 
A wonderful illustration of the force of her mother’s 
character and of those terrifying flashes of insight which, 
when they come, create an epoch in a child’s mind, leaving 
nothing as it was before. Mary MAXSE. 
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POLITICS AND NAVAL POLICY 


MoDERN NAVAL STRATEGY. By Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon 
and F. E. McMurtrie. (Muller, 8s. 6d.) The title of this book 
is a little misleading, and the reader expecting a treatise on 
strategy may be disappointed. But the first words of the 
preface—which, by the way, like the Foreword which fol- 
lows it, is signed only by Sir Reginald Bacon and not by Mr, 
McMurtrie—should correct his misapprehension ; for they 
run : 

“‘ This short book deals with the problems which are 
most commonly associated with Naval Strategy, and 
with which the average man may not be fully conversant.” 

It is accordingly the associated problems rather than naval 
strategy itself which are discussed—politics and policy, par- 
ticularly British foreign policy of the last 20 years which is 
castigated without mercy, tactics, details of ship construction 
and armament, the fuel controversy, methods of anti-aircraft 
fire, and so on. The joint authors’ style is didactic rather 
than inductive. In the first chapter after a superficial 
analysis of the case for and against “ frightfulness ”’ in war 
the author declares himself a totalitarian in that respect. 
He condemns the use of machine-guns against defenceless 
refugees and children indeed, as being “‘ beyond all excuse,” 
but having drawn the line at that particular point, advocates 
that ‘“‘ A country must be prepared to respond to outrage of 
any form with a ruthless offensive, and not merely rely on 
retaliation of a like nature.’’ Those who do not subscribe to 
this view, it is implied, are mere visionaries who “ look on 
war largely as a game that could be played according to 
certain rules’ and the possibility that there might be a good 
practical case to be made out on the other side is not even 
mentioned. It is not to be thought that strategy is ignored 
altogether—an impression that the reader gains from the 
first few chapters, all of which wander away very soon into 
subjects other than that of their headings. The chapter 
headed ‘‘ Amphibious Warfare ’”’ is devoted to a brief and 
somewhat disjointed discussion of a few of the problems 
connected with that fascinating subject, together with a 
forecast of Hitler’s methods in his coming invasion of this 
country. And in more than one place one particular stra- 
tegical theory is propounded, which will hardly command 
universal assent among thinkers or writers on war at sea. 
That theory is that battles are unnecessary to the stronger 
Power in a maritime war, who would be very ill-advised to 
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seek them. That Jellicoe fought at Jutland instead of leaving 
well alone was due to the demand for a victory by a public 
misled for many years by its leaders and historians—the 
author holds, the reader gathers, that none of Jellicoe’s 


2 | doings could have been wrong and none of Beatty’s right, so 

the | tnat an explanation of this point is called for. Admiral 

fol- Bacon is a good controversialist—as his former books have 

Mr. shown—who holds strong opinions and does not hesitate to 

hey express them. His views are thus stimulating, though it 
may be often merely opposition that they stimulate. But he 

até | i; hardly a guide to the layman in matters naval, or a con- 

- vincing teacher to the student of war at sea. 

aval 

hk THE ENGLISH AT WAR 


tion} LonpoN Front. Letters written to America (August 1939— 
Taft July, 1940). By F. Tennyson Jesse and H. M. Harwood. 
ther | (Constable. 12s). Fryn Tennyson Jesse and Harold Harwood 
cial } are husband and wife. They are not strangers to the British 
Wat } public; Harold Harwood, a physician by profession, is a 
ect. | writer of delightful plays; his wife is an author, journalist 
‘less } and painter and has won success in each career. 

Se, When war broke out, they resolved that, instead of 
ates} keeping a diary, they would transmit their daily impressions 
e off and experiences by letter to a circle of friends on the western 
7} seaboard of the United States. These letters, with the 
€ to} replies to them, make up the volume which was not written as 
¢01f a book, but grew into a book. Neither of the writers 
3 t0} possessed any inside or expert knowledge. Neither wrote in 
ood | order to air their peculiar views, or with an eye on a future 
vel} public. The result is a delightfully human and genuine picture 
ored } of the reactions of two intelligent and cultivated English 
the | people to this war. 

into The keynote of the book is struck by its fidelity to English 
ptt } character and thought. This is apparent from the first letter. 
and | Harold Harwood wrote it on August 29th, 1939; it made an 
lems } extraordinary impression on the other side, where no one had 
h a] realised the existence or the possibility of any such train of 
this} ideas. Here are a few lines from it :— 


on “Here we are—waiting for the bell. If your Miss 
yee Dorothy Thompson is correctly reported, she is out of 
be touch with people over here. She is reported to have 
Hy said that ‘no decent French or English wish for the 


bombing of German towns.’ No one naturally wants to 


ie de 
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waste petrol and lives on such a futile method of war. 
making, but I gather that she believes there is a humani- 
tarian attitude here towards our old friends ‘ German 
women and children.’ She is mistaken. If we could 
have here one of your famous ‘straw votes’ and the 
question was whether, if you had the power of pressing a 
button to cause the cessation of all human life between 
the Baltic and the Brenner, the Rhine and the Vistula, 
80 per cent. of the people in France and England would 
vote for pressing it. That goes, too, for the whole of 
Europe—except Italy, where the percentage would be go, 
No one cares a rap about either Poland or any other 
individual question—the fact is that for 150 years these 
people have been a cancer in the world, and it is time they 
were removed... . 

‘“T hope the U.S. will keep out of it. The French 
made Hitler possible, the English made him powerful, 
Between them they have to pay the bill, and I think they 
will get a receipt in full. But it will be a long job and we 
don’t want to be interfered with. We should like two 
things from your people :— 

“(a) That they don’t allow their greedy traders to 
interfere with the blockade. 

“(b) That they don’t start suggesting conciliation 
before we’re well under way.” 


Throughout his letters he continues to hit the nail on the 
head, hard and plumb in the middle. 


“‘* Moral embargo’ hasn’t gone very well on this side. 
It is felt that the mantle (or umbrella) of Elijah (Mr. C,) 
has fallen on Elisha Roosevelt and that the latter is by 
way of becoming head governess of Europe. . . . How 
about an embargo on moral indignation which, as we 
know from our own experience, takes us nowhere.” 


He was preaching to the converted, so far as his corre- 
spondents were concerned, but it is a great thing to know that 
this straight talking was widely studied on the other side, and 
some of us will be the better for reading it over here. 

Fryn’s letters are delightfully feminine and literary, with 
a shrewd sense of humour running through them. Tender- 
hearted by nature, we watch her stiffen as time goes on, till 
she reaches the wish that isolationist Congressmen may rot 
in hell. She tells us of the sidelights of war ; the domestic 
upheavals caused by evacuation, the activities of the National 
Air Raid Protection of Animals Committee; the goldfish 
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bought for her solace ; the unquenchable patience and fun 
of an English crowd. 

The collapse of France, which had long been their spiritual 
home, almost killed the Harwoods. The one drawback of the 
book is that it deals only with what is now known as 
the ‘phoney’ war. We leave the Harwoods in July, 1940, 
pressing out their cigarettes on to a little Breton ashtray, 
adorned with a cock and the legend —so pathetically French— 
“Quand ce coq chantera Adolf nous aura.’”’ We wish we 
could have followed them through the sterner times ahead. 
No doubt they are still writing and to read their further 
experiences is something to look forward to. 


HEROIC DEEDS 


Wincs OF Victory. By Ivor Halstead. Illustrated. (Lind- 
say Drummond, 6s.) Epic DEEDS OF THE R.A.F. By Capt. 
A. C. Pollard. Illustrated. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) Wings 
of Victory is by the Assistant Editor of Cavalcade. The 
reader’s first recoil from a thickish volume which seems to 
repeat all the familiar air stories of the war and to reproduce 
the wonderful photographs which appear daily in the Press, 
gives way to tense interest in the story of incredible deeds 
repainted by a master of graphic description. The old should 
tread this book to stimulate their flagging pulse ; the young 
toinspire them to emulation ; the average man and woman to 
fortify their resolve. The contents embody in appropriate 
places three historic documents—‘“‘ An Airman to his Mother,” 
Charles Gardner’s broadcast of July 14th, 1940; and J. B. 
Priestley’s evening talk on the R.A.F. 

The first part deals with history—general air history and 
the particular history of this war. The writing of any period 
of history can never reach finality because each historian 
may contribute something fresh, derived from analysis or 
research, and here the author has illuminated a period—which 
we thought we knew all about—through a wide window and 
under a steady and revealing beam. 

Part Two deals in detail with individual records and 
exploits, all of which deserve to be commemorated while many 
should never be forgotten. We are also given a detailed and 
circumstantial account of an invasion attack said to have 
been launched on Great Britain by 150,000 Germans and 
completely beaten off with a loss of 50,000 killed and drowned. 
This is a story which has been whispered round the world— 
usually given with some reserve from America—it is either 
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true or untrue. If it is untrue the disseminators should be 
drastically dealt with, if it is true a parched and patient 
public should surely have been allowed to refresh themselves; 
with the most heartening news of the war. Ivor Halstead’; 
story reads like truth. Part III gives the Battle of Londo 
in detail. 

A short review cannot do justice to this book. Here are 
some quotations at random. ‘When some _ continental 
madman attacks England from the air”’ (it is Northcliffe 
speaking), “‘ nothing can prevent him from making dust of 
these ancient halls and temples. The only answer will be ty 
put Ais ancient halls and temples out of action in the same 
way.” 

‘““ There were authenticated cases of lone Hurricane pilots 
sailing into five layers of Messerschmitts, each layer twenty 
thick. None of these British fighter pilots was ever see 
again, but on each occasion they took at least three Germans 
with them.”’ 

Production, plates and printing are alike admirable and the 
price of 6s. is astonishingly moderate. 

Epic Deeds of the R.A.F. appears at first sight to be ina 
different category to the book reviewed above. It takes 
steadily through successive phases of the war, beginning with 
the early defence of this country and on through “ Patrolling 
the Shipping Lines,” “‘ Carrying the Fight to the Enemy,’ 
“Western Front,’’ ‘“‘ Norway,” to “ Britain at Bay.” The 
writer adheres closely to his text, ““ Epic Deeds,’’ and has not 
been diverted by tempting opportunities for digression inti 
questions of policy and strategy. Nor does he fall into th 
easy snare of selecting, from his previous experience ant 
writings, prophecies which have been fulfilled, garnishin; 
them with generalisations and dishing up an expert forecast 
of things to come. It is to be hoped that he may white 
another book of that kind, some day, for a public thirsting 
for information from the men who know. Meanwhile ths 
volume brilliantly illuminates one facet of the gigantic subject 
of air warfare. He has not covered every act of gallantry by 
the R.A.F. and the Fleet Air Arm—how could he? But hi 
has recorded in simple and inspiring language countles 
deeds most of which have already been recorded in formd 
reports and gazettes and wherever you may chance to opé 
the pages of this book you will have cause to feel a glowd 
pride, tempered by humility. The plates, again, are excellent 

It will be strange indeed if, on closing either or both ¢ 
these books, you fail to put up a prayer or invoke a blessing. 
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A POET’S DAUGHTER 


COLERIDGE FILLE, a Biography of Sara Coleridge. By Earl 
Leslie Griggs. (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.) Geniuses 
seldom remain without biographers, but far less attention is 
paid to those whose mission in life is to feed their fires, though 
volumes might be written on the hearth and home experiences 
of their wives and daughters. Genius indeed is not unknown 
among women, but the list of suffering husbands is shorter— 
the fact that men often seem to prefer stupid women as wives 
may point to some obscure instinct of self-preservation. It 
was Sara Coleridge’s fate to be reared and educated entirely 
in poetic circles. Coleridge—however great his literary attain- 
ments—failed utterly as a husband and father and his wife 
and children found refuge with Mrs. Coleridge’s brother-in- 
law Robert Southey and his wife, at Greta Hall near Keswick, 
while William Wordsworth, at Rydal Mount, was their con- 
stant guide and friend. These two poets shone in family life, 
but then each possessed a pedestrian side which, while it 
occasionally marred their verse, bred in them habits of 
unselfishness and control. 

Yet, though Sara Coleridge saw but little of her father, her 
whole life was devoted to editing his works and vindicating 
hismemory. Beautiful she was and gifted, and her marriage 
to her first cousin, Henry Coleridge, though financially 
straitened, was ideally happy, for Henry shared her admira- 
tion for Coleridge’s genius. Her untiring efforts to bring him 
before the public eye produced recognition at last, but her 
life gives one the impression of incessant and ungrateful toil. 
This may to some extent be the fault of her biographer, who 
takes his task very seriously, No gleam of humour brightens 
either Sara’s life or the author’s conscientious account of her, 
and the result, though interesting, is somewhat oppressive. 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE 


THE YIELD OF THE YEARS. By Admiral Sir Guy Gaunt. 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) It has been the happy lot of Admiral 
Gaunt to live a life rich in variety of adventure and experience. 
The third son of William Henry Gaunt; he went from Leek 
in Staffordshire to become eventually a Governor and Judge 
in Victoria, in “‘ those rough, colourful days when Australia 


was being stampeded by adventurers from all over the world.”’ 
In those early days, young Guy Gaunt, with adventure 
enough all around him—for bushrangers still flourished—felt 
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the urge of the sea. His father, a “strict, God-fearing, 
Victorian ”’ (the reader may look upon his portrait on p. 78 
of these memoirs), wanted the boy to take to the law, but, 
like his brother (who subsequently became Admiral Sir Ernest 
Gaunt), he had other ideas. Here, then, we may read of how 
young Guy started off for England to join the Worcester. He 
was a petty officer at the end of the first year—‘ but wasn’t 
it tough for a small boy !”’ he remarks. Later came life ona 
wind-jammer and then a transfer from the Red Ensign to the 
Royal Navy, where at first “ life didn’t suit me at all. . . . As 
a sailorman pure and simple, I could lose most of my fellow- 
officers... .”’ But he “ knuckled down.” Let us here leave 
the reader to pursue for himself the record of all the events 
which followed ; it is a highly entertaining narrative. The 
chapter on Samoa is of peculiar interest, for it was in Samoa 
that the author commanded the British Consulate at Apia in 
1899 during the rebel attack on the town, and raised “‘ Gaunt’s 
Brigade ’’ for the operations which followed. This is, of 
course, familiar history to readers of The National Review, but 
it is less familiar to some of our ill-informed masses who pay 
little heed to Great Britain’s overseas exploits. It is good, 
therefore, to have it set down for all to read. 

Much else in this robust and sailor-like chronicle we must 
leave to the reader, though any notice, however brief, would 
be incomplete did it not call attention to the relevance to-day 
of much that was happening when Sir Guy was Chief of the 
District Intelligence Service in the United States during the 
last war. ‘‘ Those experiences,”’ he says, ‘‘ are repeating them- 
selves in the present war, with a faithfulness which seems to 
indicate but little change from before. Espionage and 
sabotage, wild plots against the Administration, enemy raiders 
at sea sinking unarmed merchantmen, are all occurring 
again.” There are some illuminating descriptions of inter- 
views with Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Balfour, Lord Haig, Lord 
Northcliffe, Sir John Jellicoe, and other distinguished men 
then playing an active part in the conflict. Haig’s Chief of 
Intelligence, Brigadier Charteris, once described the author 
as ‘‘a very amusing sailor.” He is certainly that, but much 
more—a leader of swift decision and action, an outspoken, 
but withal tactful and discerning man of affairs, and an 
admirable chronicler. 


PUFFINS 


Lunpy, IsLE oF PurFins. By Richard Perry (Lindsay 
Drummond, 12s. 6d.). Mr. Perry's works describing bird 
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behaviour are well known, for they are written with a 
tnoroughness of detail that place him in the front rank of 
“bird behaviourist ’’ writers. It had long been his ambition 
to spend seven months on an island of nesting sea birds and 
both the scientific world and the general public are the richer 
for his experiences on Lundy Island. 

The place offers great opportunities for bird watching and 
the book contains a log of the spring migration with notes on 
the weather, records of the post nesting dispersal of young 
birds, a census of the breeding population, and the entire 
story of the breeding cycle of five different species of sea birds. 
The breeding census provides the encouraging news that the 
manx shearwater breeds in much larger numbers than was 
hitherto supposed, that the buzzard has increased in numbers, 
and that the raven is still well established. But to offset 
this we hear that the Lundy peregrine falcons, a breed that 
has been famous in falconry history for eight centuries, failed 
to nest in 1939. This is an incalculable loss. 

Most interesting are the accounts of the auks, kittiwakes 
and cormorants returning trom the winter spent at sea to the 
hole in the bank, or niche in the cliff, that will eventually 
become a nursery, and the complicated and affectionate 
family life that ensues until both old birds and young ones go 
back to sea. Thanks to the author’s attention to detail, 
coupled with Mr. Richardson’s remarkable photographs, the 
way of these birds is shown as we have never seen it depicted 
hitherto, but the author’s style suffers from overloading and 
his story would gain by greater simplicity. He is a firm 
believer in “ behaviourism,” being convinced that a motive 
underlies a bird’s every action ; he concludes by stating :— 


“If you cared to embark upon the prodigious labour, 
you would be able to link up each separate species from 
end to end of the entire class Aves by similarities of dis- 
play, song, etc., etc., taking no account of the anatomical 
and structural relationships already established.”’ 


We wonder if he is willing to undertake the task. 


TOGETHER WE STAND 


THERE’LL ALWAYS BE AN ENGLAND. By S. P. B. Mais. With 
31 photographic illustrations. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) Come 
THE THREE CORNERS ; ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE EMPIRE OVER- 
SEAS SINCE THE WAR BEGAN. By Sir Harry Brittain. With 
48 photographic illustrations. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). 
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We may well believe with Mr. Mais that out of the fierce 
struggle now in progress the spirit of England (and indeed of 
the whole Empire) will come out “ vastly richer than it was 
when we entered the struggle.” And the land we love will 
certainly not have lost its beauty for all the devastations 
wrought by Hun barbarism. Buildings may be destroyed 
that we might wish to see preserved, but nothing that the Hun 
can do can deprive us and our descendants of the loveliness and 
beauty of our land. It is true, as Mr. Mais says, that this war 
has helped to open our eyes to “ new or forgotten aspects and 
attributes ’’ of the familiar scenes around us. Mr. Mais sets 
out to remind us of these things and his survey is not confined 
to England alone ; there will always be a Scotland for him as 
well as an England and none will regret that the author’s zest 
for recording beauty of scene and antiquities should have taken 
him also across the Scottish border. It is as well that we 
should all recognise and appreciate to the full the fine heritage 
of beauty and tradition we have to defend and to that end Mr, 
Mais’ book is assuredly a helpful contribution. 

Only at the end of the war will the full story of the Empire's 
magnificent and ever-increasing co-operation with Britain in 
this great conflict be written. Every day and every week add 
to that story new chapters of fresh and important develop- 
ments in one or other direction of war effort. Plans and 
arrangements are in a constant process of being revised, 
speeded up and adapted to expanding needs. It is difficult 
for any individual in any one part of this Empire to keep pace 
with all these changes or indeed to grasp all the essential facts 
of this vast war activity in which all the Dominions, India and 
the colonies have been feverishly engaged since the outbreak 
of hostilities. We must therefore welcome an endeavour, 
even at this stage, to give in brief compass to the public 
throughout the Empire a general conspectus of the varied 
activities and achievements of all the countries and Govem- 
ments constituting our Empire overseas, and it is fortunate 
that that endeavour should have been made by such a 
nised authority on Empire affairs as Sir Harry Brittain. He 
has performed a far from easy task with skill and judgment. 
In a book of 222 pages one must expect omissions. As Sir 
Harry himself admits, there was matter available even when 
he wrote to fill many volumes. But at least it may be said 
that he has succeeded in presenting an impressive picture of 
an Empire in arms. 


